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The First National Bank of Wichita 
opened for business on January 2, 1872, and 
closed its doors for the last time on August 
29, 1876. Located some 50 miles from Okla- 
homa and about three times that distance 
from Missouri, the home town of the First 
National is just west of the Bluestem Pas- 
ture Region and in the southeast corner of 
the Central Kansas Wheat Belt." The Little 
Arkansas joins the main Arkansas at the 
townsite and each of these principal streams 
has several important tributaries. This rela- 
tively flat, well-watered, grassland had _be- 
longed to the Osage Indians and had not 
been opened to settlement until 1867.7 The 
size of the hinterland impressed the residents 
of early Wichita. One of them wrote, 


This country is big. It is more vast than is usualiy 
comprehended. For an area of forty by one hundred 
miles square, at least, which area is being held, 
owned, and cultivated by settlers almost exclusively, 
Wichita is the chief trading point, holding the 
position without a rival or a struggle. In addition 
other points of less pretentions are tributary to her, 
which points are in turn surrounded by country 
settled in the same way.” 
Another early resident compared the area to 
Central Italy, but in a burst of poetic exuber- 
ance the Old World country was relegated 
to a poor second choice. 
Let Italy boast of her gay, gilded waters 
Her wines and her vines and her clear sunny skies. 
Her sons drinking love from the eyes of her 
daughters 
While freedom expires amid softness and sighs. 
Kansas with waving grain, crystal streams, and 
rolling plain 
Spread out in grandeur is dearer to me. 
Land of the summer shower, sunny clime, and 
shady bower, 
Land of the wild sunflower, land of the free.‘ 
With an eye on future possibilities some 
residents of Topeka and Emporia formed the 
Wichita Town Company in April, 1868.” As 
usual many individuals hoped to share in 
the growth of the infant village. Differences 
were composed and the townsite was finally 
platted in 1870. Within a year Wichita was 
being called “the big town of the South- 
. 
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west.”"" In May, 1872, the Wichita and 
Southwestern Railroad, a Santa Fe subsidiary 
with a considerable group of Wichita men on 
its directorate, reached the young city on the 
Arkansas. Anticipation and realization oc- 
casioned much journalistic back slapping and 
prognostication. A city of 3,000 was envi- 
sioned in six months on a site whose oldest 
house was just two years old. “Wichita is 
growing beyond all conception. . . . Business 
is boiling over; . . . our streets are crowded 
with strangers from every state. . . . The 
Freight depot is to be enlarged at once. ... We 
are now within the bounds of civilization.” 
All of these statements were uttered within 
days after the arrival of the first train.* 
Wichita did grow in four short years from a 


trading post to a second class city and from 


* This article was read as the president's paper at the 
joint meeting of the Agricultural History Society and 
the American Historical Association at St. Louis, on 
December 30, 1956. The present study treats only one 
aspect of the history of the First National Bank of 
Wichita. The fact that the records of the Comptroller of 
the Currency relating to individual banks are not open 
to the historical student except for failed banks whose 
affairs had been closed prior to 1890 has handicapped 
the writer in his attempt to place his subject in 
broader perspective. The whereabouts of the ton or morc 
of records of the First National to which reference is 
made by W. C. Little, Receiver of the Bank, in a 
letter to John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency 
on January &, 1879, is not known. Little's letter is in 
the Records of the Comptroller of the Currency Relating 
to the Administration of Insolvent Nattonal Banks, 
1865-1945, Record Group 88-1, National Archives. In 
subsequent citations the following short form will be 
used: Insolvent National Banks, 88-1, National Archives. 


"See map opposite page | in James C. Malin, Winter 
Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas (Lawrence, 1944). 

*“Knarf’ to the Leavenworth Commercial from 
Wichita, November 25, 1872, reprinted in the Wichita 
Eagle, December 12, 1872. The best secondary account 
of the Osage land question is in Paul Wallace Gates, 
Fifty Milion Acres: Conflicts. over Kansas Land Policy, 
1854-1890 (Ithaca, 1954), 194-230. 

* Wichita Eagle, May 17, 1872. 

*Thid., January 6, 1876. 

*Emporia News, April 24, 
April 1, 1875. 

“Wichita Weekly Beacon, December 1, 1875. 

Emporia News, February 17, 1871. 


1868; Wichita Eagle, 


“The weekly issues of the Wichita Eagle for April 
and May, 1872, contain fairly complete coverage of the 
building of the railroad. 


unbroken range to a significant shipping point 
for Texas cattle.” In 1875 a newspaper 
correspondent declared, 

Few towns in the west have been so thoroughly 
advertised. It is noted for its wonderful growth, 
for the pluck and enterprise of its citizens, for its 
long knives and “long-horns”, for its demi-monde 
and its gamblers. During the first four years of 
its existence it was considered about the toughest 
town in Uncle Sam's dominion. But all this has 
changed, and today there is not a more orderly 
city in the state than Wichita—none more enter- 
prising, none more substantial, and none with a 
brighter future.” 

It was only natural that the rapid settlement 
of the country should have excited the inter- 
est of potential bankers. Several responded in 
their own way to the plaintive plea of the 
editor of a short-lived Wichita paper. 

There is no use talking, we need money here, now. 
Wichita has enough brains, she’s gorged with them. 
We wish we could influence some capitalist. who 
has plenty of the “needful” to emigrate our way. 
He need not know enough to tend to his own 
business. There are plenty here who will do that 
for him.” 

On January 12, 1871, when this appeal was 
published the only bank in Wichita was the 
First Arkansas Valley Bank of W. C. Wood- 
man, a private bank which specialized in real 
estate transactions.'* But a day of increased 
financial activity was dawning. 

One of the central participants in’ the ac- 
celerated tempo of Wichita’s financial de- 
velopment was James C. Fraker who had 
come to Kansas from Indiana in 1858." 
Fraker began his career in Kansas as the 
minister of the Methodist Church in Em- 
poria.'* Because the pay was extremely 
meager he turned to other pursuits in order 
to make a living. For a brief time he ad- 
vertised his services as a carpenter and joiner. 
In 1863 he turned to politics and won the 
office of county treasurer which he retained 
until 1868. In the meantime he had entered 
the hardware and agricultural machinery 
business and had begun to deal in real estate. 
The name of Fraker appeared in the news- 
paper columns in advertisements of Tiffin 
rakes, Buckeye reapers and mowers, and 
Sanford’s patent straw cutters; it appeared 
in connection with delinquent tax lists, and 
in notices of farms and city lots for sale. 
Soon Emporia became too restricted a stage 
for the Fraker operations. On a farm just 
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outside the city he fed 65 beef cattle all the 
corn and hay that they would eat for five 
months. The result, according to the local 
newspaper, was fat beeves which weighed be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 pounds. About the 
same time a branch store was opened in El 
Dorado. Here the combination of a city 
business and a farm in the country was re- 
peated. The new farm was stocked with a 
large herd of cattle brought down from his 
Emporia place. But on October 28, 1870, in 
El Dorado, a new phase of Fraker’s business 
career was opened when he became the 
principal incorporator of the Walnut Valley 
Bank.” The agricultural machinery business 
continued to prosper, but Fraker still looked 
to the southwest and a larger sphere of ac- 
tivity. This came to pass on July 21, 1871, 
when it was announced that he was the presi- 
dent of the newly organized Wichita Bank, 
which began operations on August 7, 1871."* 
Within two months an application for a na- 
tional charter was filed with the Comptroller 
of the Currency.'* The organization certificate 
of the First National Bank of Wichita was 
signed on November 16, 1871, and business 
under the national charter was begun some 
two months later.'* 


“Wichita Eagle, April 1, 1875. 

“C.V.G. to the Atchison Champion, reprinted in the 
Wichita Weekly Beacon, March 31, 1875. 

“Wichita Vidette, January 12, 1871. 

* Wichita Eagle, April 6, 1876. 

"See the biographical sketch in sid. 

“David Dubin, History of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Emporia, 1857-1907 (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Kansas State College of Emporia, 1951), 
34-35. The best source of information on Fraker’s ac- 
tivities during the years 1859-1871 is the file of the 
Kansas News (Emporia.) The citations to specific issues 
are too numerous to be included here. 

"Walnut Valley Times (El Dorado), October 28, 
1870; Emporia News, November 4, 1870; Corporation 
Book 3, Archives of the State of Kansas, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

" Walnut Valley Times, July 21, 1871; Wichita Eagle, 
April 6, 1876. 

“Senator Alexander Caldwell, from Leavenworth, 
November 4, 1871, to Hiland R. Hulburd, Comptroller 
of the Currency. The application was endorsed by 
Senater Samuel C. Pomeroy in a note to Hulburd from 
the Senate Chamber on November 16, 1871. Records of 
the Comptroller of the Currency Relating to the Or- 
ganization of National Banks, 1863-1944, Organization 
Certificate Number 1913, National Archives. In subse- 


quent citations the following short form will be used: 
Org. Cert. No. 1913, National Archives. 

"“Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1898" House Executive Document No. 10, 55 Congress, 
3 Session (Serial No. 3773), 518. 


From the outside the brief history of the 
bank seemed to be characterized by honest 
and efficient management, by steady and 
sometimes spectacular growth, and by a 
constantly expanding sphere of activity. It 
enjoyed a good press. Almost without ex- 
ception each published report was accom- 
panied by a special notice and on several oc- 
casions by editorials which extolled _ its 
achievements and pointed with pride to its 
record. One newspaper asserted that the First 
National of Wichita was doing more business 
than any other bank in the state.’® In the 
summer of 1873, another writer declared that 
it “made a better showing than any bank of 
the same paid-up capital in the whole coun- 
try.”*" When the panic of 1873 reached 
Wichita in late September and early October, 
the Wichita Eagle joined with President 
Fraker in an effort to calm the business men 
and depositors. Fraker pleaded for patience 
and forbearance, arguing that if the Bank 
were compelled to collect the more than 
$200,000 of outstanding notes, ruin and 
bankruptcy would descend upon the city 
and countryside. Editor M. M. Murdock 
printed the statement in full and endorsed 
every word of it, saying that there was no 
cause “for alarm as far as our banks are con- 
cerned.” *' After the panic, a national bank 
examiner saw fit to join in the chorus of con- 
gratulations. Following his examination in 
late December, 1873, he released the follow- 
ing public statement: “. .. 1 am happy to say 
to you that you have one of the soundest 
and most safely conducted national banks in 
your city that it has been my privilege to 
examine.” This stimulated the Eagle to fur- 
ther superlatives in the way of congratula- 
tions which were concluded with the state- 
ment, “Our people are sound, our churches 
are sound, our banks are sound, our business 
men are sound, our papers are sound—in 
truth, Wichita is sound altogether.” ** In the 
years that followed the First National was 
referred to as one of “Wichita’s pet institu- 
tions” and at the tender age of scarcely more 
than two it became “That solid old banking 
institution. . . .” Its officers were commended 
and its directorate was said to include some 
of the most prominent businessmen 
of Wichita.** 

The almost unbroken paean of public 
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adulation reached a climax in the centennial 
edition of the Wichita Eagle published on 
April 6, 1876. Reasonably complete bio- 
graphical sketches of the principal officers ap- 
peared. Pictures of the Bank building and 
of the officers’ homes graced the issue. And 
then as if to clinch the whole matter the 
editor wrote, 

There is no truer standard by which to estimate 
the measure of a country’s prosperity or poverty 
than that offered by the success or failure of its 
monetary institutions. Banks are the arteries, the 
depression or acceleration of whose currents, tells 
most speedily upon the remotest channels of trade. 
By the afhrmative of this proposition the county 
of Sedgwick is judged. No bank has ever failed 
here. Of the three banks established in obedience 
to the demands of trade in Wichita and the finan- 
cial wants of Sedgwick County, there are just the 
three standing and flourishing today, and outside 
of the natural rivalry incident to competition they 
not only all three enjoy the confidence of our 
business men, but are on most pleasant terms and 
intimate business relations with each other.” 

It is ironical that five months later President 
Fraker should have chosen to summarize 
his defalcations of the Bank’s funds as of 
April 4, 1876, when, in all likelihood, the 
above words were being written or set 
in type.” 

Against the background of Fraker’s per- 
sonal life, his career of public service, and 
the constant flow of adulatory comments, 
the failure of the First National Bank came 
as a shock to the people of Wichita. But to 
the historian who has access to information 
which was private and confidential in the 
period 1872-1876, the failure was the logical 
result of the circumstances that surrounded 
the establishment and operation of the First 
National Bank. Fraker’s personal lack of pre- 
paration in the field of banking; his repeated 
violations of the National Currency Act; and 


“Walnut Valley Times, August 23, 1872. 

* “Spectator” to the Kansas City Times, reprinted in 
the Wichita Eagle, June 5, 1873. 

“Statement dated September 29, 1873, 
“To our Customers and the Citizens of the Community” 
and published in the Wichita Eagle, October 3, 1873. 

January 1, 1874. 

* Ihid., March 26, 1874. 

* Ihid., April 6, 1876. 

* Statement prepared by J. C. Fraker for J. R. Mead 
showing the amount of Bank funds that he had taken 
up to April 4, 1876. In Exhibit “B” attached to the 


addressed 


Report of H. B. Cullum, Receiver, to John Jay Knox, 
Comptroller of the Currency, on December 17, 1876, 
the amount 


Banks, 


$21,965.30. Insolvent National 


Archives. 


Riven ts 


88-1, National 


er 
5 


6 


his efforts to finance the movement of the 
wheat crops of 1875 and 1876 while still 
deeply enmeshed in the financing of the 
Texas cattle trade, all pointed toward 
ultimate failure. 

On different occasions Fraker was required 

to explain a loan in excess of ten per cent of 
the Bank’s capital to a single customer;*® 
the holding of excessive overdue paper;** 
the making of loans on real estate mortgages; 
and the issuing of cashier's drafts with the 
intention of circulating them as currency. In 
explaining the apparent loaning on real 
estate mortgages, Fraker said, 
The mortgages reported were not made directly 
or indirectly as original security for loans. They 
were taken to save the bank from loss on old 
loans. We are not loaning money on Real Estate 
mortgages. This is well understood with us. These 
mortgages were not taken in violation of the Na- 
tional Bank Act.” 

The Cashier's drafts present an interesting 
problem. On September 30, 1874, Fraker ex- 
plained to the Comptroller that the First 
National had drafts outstanding totalling 
$23,242.75, not due, but payable in 40 days.*" 
It is likely that the origin of these drafts was 
in the attempt of the Bank to finance the 
Texas cattle trade. The probable procedure 
was for the Bank to issue such a draft either 
directly in the purchase of cattle or indirectly 
in exchange for a cattle buyer’s personal note. 
Basically, the draft was a claim against the 
assets of the Bank payable at a stated time, 
at a distant place so that the cattle could be 
shipped and sold before actual currency was 
required at the paying point.*” The major 
violations of the National Bank Act suggest 
the conclusion that Fraker was straining the 
resources of the First National Bank beyond 
the limits of safety. This seems to have been 
done first in connection with the Texas 
cattle trade. 

In 1872 the opportunities for adventure- 
some men in Wichita were marvelously 
varied. The Santa Fe had arrived. There 
was open range to the south and west. Tens 
of thousands of longhorns, hundreds of 
riders, and dozens of owners were on the 
trail. Stores that sold groceries, dry goods 
and hardware flourished. Freighters who car- 
ried supplies to army posts and annuity goods 
to Indian reservations added the trail camps 
to their operations. In Wichita, enterprising 
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men bridged the Arkansas and built hotels to 
accommodate the weary but wealthy Texans 
who accompanied the herds. It isn’t sur- 
prising that James R. Mead, freighter, Indian 
trader, and cattle buyer should have been 
the vice-president of the First National Bank 
as well as the heaviest holder of its stoc’s; 
that W. A. Thomas, proprietor of a large 
grocery and dry-goods store should have 
been a director, and that James C. Fraker 
should have been a heavy stockholder in 
the bridge company *' and president of the 
association that built the $30,000 Occidental 
Hotel.** Earlier, Fraker had shown his in- 
terest in the cattle trade by his feeding opera- 
tions, by his installation of a five-ton Fair- 
banks cattle scale at his Emporia store, and 
by his activities as a cattle buyer and shipper.** 
After his move to Wichita in 1871 his per- 
sonal predilections and Wichita’s dominant 
activity came into close conjunction. 

The Texas cattle trade became part of the 
life of Wichita very soon after the establish- 
ment of the town. As early as March 28, 1871, 
a group of unsuccessful petitioners for a 
national bank charter wrote to H. R. Hul- 
burd, Comptroller of the Currency, that “The 
cattle trade from western Texas passes 
through this town and this coming year [it| 


“Tames C. Fraker to John Jay Knox, May 21, 1872. 
Org. Cert. No. 1913, National Archives. 

James C. Fraker to W.D.W. Barnard, National 
Bank Examiner, St. Louis, August 22, 1876. On the 
same day all of the Bank's Directors, W. A. Thomas, 
Clark Kinkaid, J. R. Mead, J. W. Eldridge, and J. C. 
Fraker, wrote to John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the 
Currency, in an attempt to explain the violation of the 
ten per cent rule and the holding of overdue paper. 
Insolvent National Banks, 88-1, National Archives. 

*JIames C. Fraker to John Jay Knox, April 6, 1876. 
Org. Cert. No. 1913, National Archives. 

“James C. Fraker to John Jay Knox, September 30, 
1874, in sid, 

™ The use of the Cashier's time draft at 30. 60, or 90 
days was described in some detail in Fraker’s letter to 
Knox cited in the previous tootnote. Among other things 
Fraker suggested that the practice was much more 
widespread than the Comptroller suspected. 

“In a commendatory article on the bridge company 
on September 28, 1876, the Wichita Eagle asserted that 
the bridge had cost $25,000, which was considered to 
be $5,000 more than it should cost. Three years earlier 
it was asserted that the bridge had been built for the 
sake of promoting the business of the town. I[hid., 
September 25, 1873. 

“The cost of the estimated at 


furnishings was 


$10,000. Wichita Eagle, April 6, 1876. 

“Emporia News, December 3, 1869; March 25, 1870; 
September 2, 1870; Walnut Valley Times (El) Dorado), 
March 4, October 28, November 18, 1870. 


will be made the buying and shipping point 
for all cattle brought into southwestern 
Kansas. . . .”** The development of Wichita 
as a cattle market was not left to chance. In 
the spring of 1871, the cattle trail went east 
of Wichita and north to the Kansas Pacific 
at Abilene. When a more westerly route 
seemed desirable the Kansas Pacific built 
stock yards at Ellsworth some 40 miles west 
of Wichita and hired Major Henry Shanklin 
to mark a new trail, to meet the cattle drivers 
in the indian Territory, and to conduct them 
to their new shipping point. The business 
leaders of Wichita met the challenge by 
sending N. E. English, a lawyer; Mike 
Meagher, a hotel proprietor; J. M. Steele, a 
land dealer; and James R. Mead, a business- 
man of many interests, to meet the cattle 
drivers and bring them to Wichita.*’ Later 
Joseph G. McCoy was sent east to develop 
marketing facilities, James Bryden was sent 
to meet the herds, and the city council as 
well as the businessmen underwrote the pre- 
paration and distribution of publicity ma- 
terial. There is every reason to believe that 
this persistent campaign was quite successful 
during the years from 1872 to 1875.° Park 
City, the rival of Wichita in western Sedg- 
wick county and the protege of the Kansas 
Pacific, was blighted. But Wichita flourished 
as a cattle shipping point. A ten-acre stock- 
yard tract made it possible to load five cars 
simultaneously and 30 cars every hour. The 
first shipments, all consigned to Chicago, 
left Wichita on Saturday, June 6, and Mon- 
day, June 8, 1872. Texans came to inspect 
the fledgling market and were quoted as 
liking what they found, especially the hotel 
accommodations and the banking facilities.*” 
Some with herds to sell (or manage) stayed 
for the entire season.** Others contributed to 
the growth of Wichita by constructing build- 
ings to facilitate their operations. 

At first the newspapers cautiously labelled 
Wichita as “an important shipping point for 
Texas cattle,” but soon it became “the great 
shipping point.” It was estimated that the 
cattle trade could be worth a million dollars 
a year if properly handled.** It was asserted 
that Wichita had its cattle prices quoted in 
the Chicago papers and its amusements ad- 
vertised in the New York and Cincinnati 
journals.*” The Wichita papers on their part 
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did their best to keep abreast of the trans- 
actions and shipments. Each issue during the 
shipping season, which reached its peak be- 
tween May and September, contained a sum- 
mary of the number of cattle that had been 
driven northward from Texas, the number 
that were on the feeding grounds south and 
southwest of Wichita, the number that had 
been sold, and the number that had been 
shipped. The presence of buyers from north- 
ern Kansas and from the feeding districts in 
Illinois was noted; and prices for fat cows, 
beef cattle, yearlings, two year olds, and 
stock cows were listed. in late October, 1872, 
a correspondent informed his paper that 350,- 
000 cattle had been driven into the area dur- 
ing the preceding season and that 2,500 car- 
loads had been shipped. He informed his 
readers that the railroads were short of stock 
cars and that the freight rate was $30.00 per 
car to Missouri River points and $100.00 to 
Chicago. He estimated the total cattle busi- 
ness for Wichita during the 1872 season at 
more than two million dollars.4' A month 
later the correspondent of another paper ven- 
tured the guess that five million dollars had 
been involved in the cattle trade 
during 1872.° 


“John M. Stecle, Wichita, to Hiland R. Hulburd, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, March 
28, 1871. Org. Cert. No. 1913, National Archives. 

*® James R. Mead, paper read before the Old Settler's 
Society entitled “The Four Horsemen and the Cattle 
Trail”, reprinted in Wichita Eagle, February 28, 1884. 


™ Because almost every issue of the Wichita news- 
papers contains some reference to the cattle trade, 
individual citations will be limited to particularly 


significant developments. 

* 4 Texan, A. H. Pierce, after visiting all of the 
proposed shipping points in the spring of 1872, con- 
cluded that Wichita offered the best hotel and banking 
facilities. Wichita Eagle, April 19, 1872. In a letter 
from Lodi, Texas, dated March 16, 1875, J. M. R. men- 
tioned the superiority of Wichita banks and hotels over 
those of Ellsworth and Great Bend, reprinted in Wichita 
Weekly Beacon, March 31, 1875. 

“Judge J. H. Stribbling, vice president of the First 
National Bank of San Antonio did this in 1872. Wichita 
Eagle, May 24, 1872. The Wichita Eagle on May 15, 
1873, reported “the arrival of more than twenty heavy 
cattlemen . . . direct from Texas. . .” 

* Ihid., May 3, 1872. 

“Walker” writing in the Emporia Ledger, quoted in 
the Wichita Eagle, June 28, 1872. 

“ “Gideon” to the Kansas Daily Commonwealth, re- 
printed in Wichita Eagle. October 24, 1872. 

““Knarf” to the Leavenworth Commercial, November 
25, 1872, reprinted in the Wichita Eagle, December 12, 
1872. The average deposits in the banks of Wichita 
during the 1872) season were estimated at about 
$1,500,000, Wichita Eagle, May 22, 1873. ; 


The 1873 season opened quite auspiciously. 
Texans were on hand early to handle their 
herds. As the season developed, buyers were 
present in unprecedented numbers. Through- 
out the summer the Wichita newspapers rang 
the changes on the town’s advantages and 
facilities. The sales of the large suppliers of 
food, clothing, and equipment were noted. 
On one Sunday in September, 1873, what was 
claimed to be the largest shipment of Texas 
cattle on a single day from any point in the 
state was loaded and dispatched. It consisted 
of 120 cars of 20 head each, or 2,400 head. 
The shipment was by a single firm and was 
said to have been worth $28,000.47 A new 
development with definite implications for 
the financing of the trade was noticed in a 
simple statement that “Many of our farmers 
are buying from 50 to 200 head of cattle each 
for the purpose of wintering and selling 
again in the spring.” It was observed that 
there was little risk involved and that many 
were taking cattle on shares.** It is quite 
possible that this last phrase described an 
early example of a combination that was to 
possess great significance in the years to 
come. This combination was that of urban 
capitalist, usually a banker, and rural stock- 
man.*” Obviously the retention and feeding 
of stock over a period of several months re- 
quired financial resources and arrangements 
much larger in amount and much more 
complicated in pattern than mere purchase 
and shipment. 

The year 1874 did not witness any im- 
portant changes in the position of Wichita in 
the cattle trade, but the next two years were 
to see quite significant developments. The 
newspaper correspondents from St. Joseph, 
Chicago, Detroit and other Eastern papers, 
who participated in an excursion during the 
summer of 1875, frequently wrote in the past 
tense in recording their impressions of the 
cattle trade.“ Even the Wichita writers 
acknowledged that their city was losing its 
pre-eminent position. To some it seemed a 
good thing; others took satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the farmers of Sedgwick 
County were in position to raise their own 
cattle.** Still others looked forward to a more 
diversified economy in which urban indus- 
tries would produce machinery and equip- 
ment for the farms and would convert the 
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products of the farms into consumable 
merchandise.** 

Thus the more spectacular and the more 
commercial aspects of the Texas catile trade 
began to decline and to assume a role of 
lesser importance in the economy of Wichita. 
But during its heyday it had provided mar- 
velous opportunities for legitimate financial 
operations as well as for risky speculative ac- 
tivities. Almost always the arrival of Texas 
cattlemen in Wichita was followed by the 
dispatch of supply trains to the trail-camps. 
Here the banks performed a twofold service. 
They financed the Wichita suppliers so that 
goods were on hand, and they financed the 
purchase of the supplies by the cattlemen. 


- W. A. Thomas, proprietor of one of the 


largest supply houses, had an intimate con- 
nection with the First National Bank. It 
was reported that he did a yearly business of 
$50,000 on a capital of less than one fourth 
of that amount.*® Following the arrival of 
the herds in or near Wichita, other financial 
operations became necessary. Trail hands had 
to be paid. Shipping arrangements had to be 
made, and if the cattle were shipped directly 
to a purchaser, somehow the freight charges 
had to be met. On the other hand, the 
buyers required bank services to an increasing 
degree. Almost always the seller from Texas 
was anxious to get home to assemble a 
herd for the following year. This meant he 


“ Wichita Eagle, September 25, 1873. 

“ Ibid., October 23, 1873. In an interview with a 
correspondent of the Kansas Daily Commonwealth, |. 
R. Mead stated that “a large number of cattle were 
being wintered in Sedgwick, Cowley and adjoining 
counties.” [4id., November 13, 1873. 

* See James C. Malin, “An Introduction to the History 
of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of Kansas,” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, 11:23 (February, 1942). 

“The stories written by the correspondent of the 
Detroit Daily Post, were reprinted in the Wichita Eagle, 
July 15, 1875. 

“ Wichita Eagle, June 10, 1875. 

“This was the theme of an editorial entitled “A 
Word With Our Business Men, Wichita and Her In- 
terests,” which appeared in the Wichita Eagle oa 
November 13, 1873. 

* Wichita Eagle, April 1, 1875. It was reported in 
June, 1873, that Thomas was supplying seventy differ- 
ent herder’s camps and that his sales were averaging 
$12,000 a month. J+id., June 26, 1873. 

™“ In September, 1874, it was estimated that the freight 
receipts in Wichita alone amounted to $500-$1,000 daily. 
Wichita Weekly Beacon, September 9, 1874. A_ year: 
earlier the average value of daily shipments of cattle was 
said to be $8,400 or more than a quarter of a millon 
dollars a month. Wichita Eagle, October 6, 1873. 
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wanted cash or short term paper that would 
clear readily and be placed to his credit. If 
the buyers were local dealers, they required 
credit to carry them until the cattle could 
be resold. Finally, it would appear that 
bankers either as individuals or on behalf of 
their institutions were in the market as buyers 
who shipped on consignment to a distant 
market. There is one newspaper statement 
that the First National Bank of Wichita 
bought and shipped on consignment in one 
transaction $8,000 worth of hogs.*' If hogs, 
why not cattle? James R. Mead, vice presi- 
dent of the First National, in June 1875, sold 
for $25,000 a large herd which he had pur- 
chased the previous fall. The Wichita Eagle 
commented “His venture was very successful 
and we understand his profits reach up 
among the thousands.” Just prior to this 
sale it was reported by the other Wichita 
paper, the Beacon, that “a gentleman from 
the east, who is a stockholder in the First 
National Bank, will visit the city shortly, and 
contemplates investing largely in Texas 
cattle. He will probably purchase five or six 
thousand head.”™* 

It is frustrating to be unable to identify 
specific transactions in sufficient numbers to 
indicate the extent to which the First Na- 
tional Bank was involved in financing the 
cattle trade. The direct data were not avail- 
able. The indirect method of checking the 
names upon the lists of bills receivable against 
the known residents of Wichita and Sedgwick 
County has scarcely been begun. The general 
statements while far from satisfactory point 
to the conclusion that the First National was 
deeply involved. On May 1, 1873, R.A.H. 
wrote in the Eagle that the First National 
“controlled the greater portion of the business 
of the cattle men last year and will do a 
large share of it during the coming season.” 
One farmer writing under the pseudonym 
“Agricola” protested that those involved in 
the cattle trade could borrow at four per 
cent while farmers were compelled to pay 
from 36 to 60 per cent. He continued, “He 
|the farmer] can’t borrow a dollar from the 
banks on his land or anything else that he 
has except his note with undoubted security 
for thirty to ninety days, but the Texas man 
can borrow ten thousand dollars on his in- 
dividual note without endorsement—Vide 


McCoy.””* It is known that the First National 
Bank issued cashier's sight drafts for 30, 60, 
and 90 days in connection with the cattle 
trade. One of them for $1,000 came into 
possession of a cattle buyer who skipped the 
country after selling his cattle, leaving some 
$60,000 in debts behind him.” In connection 
with his public statement on the condition 
of the First National during the Panic of 
1873, President Fraker stated that the Bank 
held over $200,000 of notes “against and en- 
dorsed by nearly all of the leading merchants, 
farmers, and stock dealers of Wichita and 
southwest Kansas." Following his convic- 
tion of violating the national banking law, 
Fraker issued another statement in which 
he was a bit more explicit. 

It was in this panic that the axe was laid at the 
roots of this bank, and from the effects of which 
it never recovered. Its loans, were then made chiefly 
to cattle men, aggregating at the commencement 
of the panic about $220,000. The panic occurred 
just at a time when cattle men were shipping cattle. 
Large shipments were on the way and_ reached 
eastern markets when the money of the country 
was locked up, and were sold for a little more 
than what paid freight and commission.” 

In an effort to survive the panic the presi- 
dent of the First National engaged in fraudu- 
lent practices. On June 3, 1874, four bills re- 
ceivable amounting to $15,426.00 were made 
out in the names of Texas cattle dealers who 
had not been near Wichita after the fall 
of 1873. The receiver was convinced that the 
signatures and endorsements were forged 
and the notes had never been protested to 
hold the endorsers.** On another occasion a 
fictitious certificate of deposit for $5,000 was 
made out in the name of a resident of 
Texas.” Although the evidence is incomplete 


™ Wichita Eagle, February 10, 1876. 

Iid., June 17, 1875. 

“Wichita Weekly Beacon, May 12, 1875. 

™ Ihid., November 4, 1874. 

* Wichita Eagle, October 22, 29; 
November 12, 1874. 

™ Ihid., October 3, 1873. 

* Thid., October 25, 1877. This explanation also ap 
pears in a letter written by W. C. Little, Receiver ot 
the First National to John Jay Knox, Comptroller of 
the Currency, January 1, 1882. Insolvent National Banks, 
88-1, National Archives. 

“H. B. Cullum, Receiver of First National Bank of 
Wichita from Wichita to John Jay Knox, Comptroller 
of the Currency, December 17, 1876. hid. 

“Exhibit C attached to the report made by the 
temporary Receiver, W.D.W. Barnard from Wichita to 
I. S. Langworthy, Acting Comptroller of the Currency, 
on September 4, 1876. lid. 


November 5, and 
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it seems safe to conclude that in the attempt 
to play an important role in financing the 
Texas cattle trade, the First National Bank 
stretched its resources to the limit and se- 
riously weakened its ability to meet other de- 
mands and opportunities. 


The fourth year of the First National’s 
career, 1875, witnessed far-reaching changes 
in the life of Wichita and Sedgwick County. 
The emigration from Eastern states was at 
flood tide. The roads leading out of Wichita 
were crowded with the wagons of settlers. 
At first these wagons were filled with lumber 
and supplies; soon they were to be filled 
with farm implements and seed. Formerly, 
unbroken grassland had extended for miles 
and only an occasional residence broke the 
monotony of the horizon. Now the claims 
were occupied and the fields were broken and 
planted. The grasshoppers, the hot winds, 
and the campaigns for aid for the destitute 
had been forgotten. All of this was in the 
spring. By early summer the once-green 
fields had become golden. The reapers were 
noisily clattering through the fields where 
tired and poverty-stricken settlers had picked 
buffalo bones just a few short months before. 
When the threshing season got under way 
the wagons went laden to town. At last the 
farmers had something to sell. For blocks 
in every direction from each elevator, ware- 
house, or shipping switch, the teams and 
wagons were in line.” All of this happened 
with startling suddenness. A contemporary 
observer remarked 
The immense quantity of wheat raised in this sec- 
tion of the state has necessitated the preparation 
for handling it, and has called together a great 
crowd of speculators and grain dealers. . . . The 
people waked up one morning and found the 
town full of ragged, hungry grangers with wagons 
loaded down with wheat. The lightning spread 
the news, and the town soon swarmed with middle- 
men. For the last ten weeks the avenue in and 
about the depot has been literally jammed with 
wagons a la Broadway New York." 

Here was a crop to be moved which would 
provide rich opportunities for men with 
money or credit. In a four-county area that 
was almost wholly tributary to Wichita, the 
winter wheat acreage grew from 23,000 acres 
in 1874 to 128,000 in 1876. This was nearly 
a sixfold increase in two years. In Sedgwick 
County the rate of growth was more than 


elevenfold in the two-year period from 1874 
to 1876. This expansion in acreage enabled 
Sedgwick to move from forty-third place 
among the counties of the state to eighth 
place.” Inasmuch as the average yields were 
close to 20 bushels per acre, it is fair to 
conclude that more than 2.5 million bushels 
of wheat were produced in Wichita’s trade 
area in 1876. Without question Wichita 
was in the midst of a winter wheat boom 
in the years from 1874 to 1876. 

As early as 1872 the editor of the Eagle 
had begun his campaign for the raising of 
winter wheat. In one of his early arguments 
he said 
We would urge upon the attention of Sedgwick and 
adjoining counties the profitableness of wheat grow- 
ing, the great demand for flour and the adaptability 
of the land of this region to the production of 
fall wheat. . . . It has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that no better wheat country can be found in the 
west than Southern Kansas.” 

Although occasional comments on acreages, 
varieties, and methods appeared during late 
1872 and 1873, it wasn’t until the spring of 
1874 that the continuous agitation for in- 
creased planting of winter wheat and the 
construction of mills and elevators began.” 
Even the onslaughts of the grasshoppers did 
not discourage the editor of the Eagle. Yields 
up to 30 to 35 bushels an acre were reported. 
In September he said to the farmers, “Sow 
your wheat and that immediately even if you 
have to sow it in the dust.” Many took his 
advice. The rains came. The bumper crop 
of 1875 was on the make. As the weeks 


December 1, 


“ Wichita Eagle, September 15, 1875; 
1875: September 28, 1876. 

"S$. M. F., correspondent of the Kansas City Times 
reprinted in Wichita Eagle, December 2, 1875. 
“Second Biennial Report of the State Board of Agri- 


culture, 1879-1880 (Topeka, 1881), 140, 147, 199, 
and 203. The Wichita Eagle on June 29, 1876, assertecd 
that Sedgwick was the “banner” wheat county of 
the state. 

“In a letter to the Cincinnati Times on December 
25, 1875, W. C. Woodman stated that yields had 
ranged from 20 to 52 bushels, tests from 60 to 67 pounds, 
and that the total shipments from Wichita in 1875 had 
been two million bushels. Reprinted in Wichita Eagle, 
January 20, 1876. 

" Tbid., June 19, 1872. 

“On July 2, 1874, the editor of the Wichita Eagle 
remarked, “We speak of wheat nearly every week, 
but so fine and full is the wheat crop of this valley that 
we expect to keep talking about it until another big 
crop wipes the crop of ‘74 from our memory.” He was 
as good as his word with the result that individual 
references are far too numerous to be included here. 
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passed and favorable weather caused everyone 
to develop an optimistic outlook, Editor Mur- 
dock began to worry about the harvest. He 
urged the farmers to purchase machinery 
and he wondered if there would be sufficient 
labor to harvest the crop. By May he pre- 
dicted an average yield for the county of 40 
bushels per acre and reported offers of buyers 
to contract for $1.15 per bushel. A month later 
in noting the sale of 475 reapers his editorial 
rival suggested facetiously that many farmers 
would have to haul part of their crop out 
of the field to find room to shock the rest. 

About the same time, President Fraker 

of the First National received a letter from 
an Eastern buyer saying that he would have 
a man in Wichita to buy and ship a thousand 
bushels a day. One estimate placed the total 
value of the crop in the Wichita area at two 
million dollars. After the harvesting season 
began it was reported that some threshers 
were contracting to take everything over 40 
bushels per acre for their threshing and 
cleaning charges. Farmers met to con- 
sider more profitable methods for moving 
the crop. ic was stated that five to ten 
thousand dollars were being sent into Wichita 
every day for the purchase of wheat and the 
banks of Wichita reported that they were 
paying out an average of $24,000 per week 
for wheat.’ The visting newspaper corres- 
pondents seemed to sense the change that 
was taking place in Wichita. The following 
statement by the Chicago Inter-Ocean writer 
was characteristic: 
It | Wichita] was formerly the headquarters of the 
Texas cattle trade, but the growth of the town has 
forced that industry to another locality. In its place, 
however, a grain trade has sprung up from the 
rapid settlement of the farming lands of Sedgwick 
County so that the loss of the cattle herds is 
not felt.” 

There were at least ten firms competing 
for the farmer’s wheat which made Wichita, 
according to one writer, “the best wheat mar- 
ket in the state." And the busiest place in 
Wichita was around the mills, elevators, and 
depot. The Eagle in commenting upon the 
scene said, “There are people out there whose 
sole business seems to be filling up checks 
on the bank.” It was said that all the vacant 
rooms in Wichita were full of wheat. Land 
sales increased precipitously and some op- 
timists foresaw the end of five per cent 


per month interest. As late as October the 
First National Bank and the Wichita Savings 
Bank received $33,480 in deposits on a single 
day and paid out on checks $25,560 monthly 
to farmers for wheat.’ The Wichita cor- 
respondent of the Kansas City Times was 
even more specific. In a statement which was 
reprinted in the Wichita Eagle on December 
2, 1875, he said, “During the present season 
this bank | First National| has shipped to 
its order as high as sixty-five cars of wheat 
in a single week. . . . It has paid as high as 
$65,000 a week to the farmers in this area.” 

Because threshing extended throughout the 
winter and into the spring, many farmers 
were selling their wheat in February and 
March. Thus the 1875 crop was hardly out 
of the way before the even larger crop of 
1876 was beginning to reach the market. It 
was said that only Kansas City in the West 
would exceed the wheat trade of Wichita. Ap- 
parently many business and professional men 
in Wichita had become sidewalk farmers and 
were boasting of their fields of wheat. In 
mid-June the Beacon reported that a branch 
of the First National Bank was to be opened 
in one of J. R. Mead’s new buildings “es- 
pecially for the benefit of the farmers and 
grain men.”*' On June 29 the first car of 
Sedgwick County wheat, vintage 1876, 
reached St. Louis. It was 1875 over again, only 
more so. The Eagle after analyzing the cost 
of seed, stirring old ground, harrowing, drill- 
ing, cutting, stacking, threshing, and paying 
interest concluded that the total cost of pro- 
ducing one acre of wheat would be $9.00; 
and the yield of 22 bushels would produce 
a net return of $13.00 per acre."* With some- 
what of a note of wonderment and a posture 
of summing up a closed argument the same 
newspaper on August 31, 1876, declared 
Wichita, with less noise and bluster, is handling 
more wheat than any town or city in Kansas. 
She is unquestionably the great grain’ market 

August 12, 19, 1875. 

* Reprinted in the Wichita Weekly Beacon, July 14, 
1875. The correspondents of the Detroit Daily Post and 
the St. Joe (Missouri) Herald wrote in similar vein, 

“Wichita Eagle, August 19, 1875. 

™ Ihid., September 23, 1875. 

™ Ibid., October 21, 1875. In the next issue the deposit 
figure was corrected to read $43,380. Ihid., October 
28, 1875. 

* Wichita Weekly Beacon, June 14, 1876. 

* Wichita Eagle, July 27, 1876. 
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of the State today, and bids fair to hold her 
supremacy in this respect for years to come. 
While older and richer towns in the State are 
calling meetings, convening their Boards of Trade 
and offering bonuses to secure the erection of 
grain elevators, two such enterprises have been 
built in Wichita this summer without further ado 
than ordinary business comment. . . . Owing to a 
rather flat market the movement of wheat did 
not commence in real earnest until within a week 
or two back. Last Tuesday a week 600 wagon 
loads were sold and delivered to the various dealers 
at their elevators and warehouses. For one day's 
transactions in a town whose trade is supported by 
a country scarcely five years old in settlement it is 
perfectly surprising. 

In an adjacent column of this issue it was 
announced that the First National Bank had 
gone into voluntary liquidation. In substance 
the reason that was given sums up the main 
theme of this paper. It was said that so much 
money had been checked out for wheat on 
the day previous that the bank had been 
forced to suspend. The situation had been 
aggravated, so the officers stated, by the fail- 
ure of a shipment of currency to arrive."* 
Stripped of its ambiguous phraseology, the 
statement was an admission that the abund- 
ance of wheat in the Wichita area had 
tempted President Fraker to stretch the re- 
sources of the First National beyond the 
breaking point. 

Before a final summing up of the banking 
methods which led to disaster is attempted, 
the sales of agricultural machinery and the 
attempt by officers of the First National to 
participate in establishing the milling in- 
dustry in Wichita require brief attention. 
There is adequate evidence to sustain the 
conclusion that large numbers of plows, drills, 
reapers, and threshers were sold in the 
Wichita area in 1875 and 1876. In view of 
the recent arrival of most of the farmers 
and the lack of success of their initial efforts 
it isn’t surprising that contemporary ob- 
servers should have surmised that most of 
the machinery purchases had been financed 
with borrowed money. On July 21, 1875, the 
Beacon asserted that 500 reapers and 40 
threshers had been sold in Wichita that year 
at a total cost of $120,000, of which only 
one fifth had been paid. This would indicate 
that some financial agency was carrying 
nearly $100,000 worth of machinery in 1875, 
including 400 plows, 200 Studebaker wagons 


and 140 Buckeye reapers. The machinery 
business reached such proportions by April, 
1876, that it was described as “marvelous” 
and was declared to be the heaviest in the 
state. Manufacturers demonstrated their latest 
improvements on the streets of Wichita. 
Financing the purchase of machinery by 
farmers was in all likelihood a straight-line 
banking operation involving intermediate 
term notes and extremely high interest rates. 
The First National also undertook the col- 
lection of notes which farmers had given di- 
rectly to farm machinery manufacturers 
such as J. I. Case and Company."* 

The provision of adequate elevator, ware- 
house, and milling facilities required long 
term capital investment in reasonably large 
amounts. As early as May, 1872, an attempt 
was made to launch a flour mill. Apparently 
it was not entirely successful.** For nearly 
two vears the editor of the Eagle carried on 
a continuous agitation for a modern mer- 
chant mill that would cost about $25,000 and 
would produce fine flour. Finally, in the 
summer of 1874, D. E. Shellabarger and Wil- 
liam Bowers of Decatur, Illinois, and G. T. 
Harris and H. Imboden of Wichita launched 
the Wichita City mills. In the end this steam 
powered mill was to represent an investment 
of at least $75,000. It was a highly successful 
enterprise and apparently extremely 
profitable one.*® The same conclusion cannot 
be reached with respect to the mill in whose 
affairs the First National Bank was to be- 
come involved. This was a water-power 
mill launched by T. B. Wheeler and L. G. 
Scheetz."* The necessary fall was obtained 
by diverting the waters of the Little Arkansas 
across the prairie to Chisholm Creek, an ex- 
pensive and uncertain enterprise at best. Ap- 
parently the total investment was more than 
$30,000. The enterprise was plagued with 
financial difficulties frome the outset, wit) 
the result that grinding did not begin until 


* Thid., August 31, 1876. 

* Proved claims against the First National Bank of 
Wichita. Insolvent National Banks, 88-1, National 
Archives. 

*™ Wichita Eagle, May 24, 31, 1872; 
November 28, 1872; July 17, 1873. 

“Tbid., May 21, 28; July 9, 23; August 13, 20; 
October 22, 1874; March 25, 1875; August 19, 1875; 
April 6, 1876. Wichita Weekly Beacon, October 21, 1874. 

Ibid., February 11, 1874, September 30, 1874. 
Wichita Eagle, June 17, 1875, July 7, 1875. 
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October, 1875."* Following his conviction, 
President Fraker undertook to explain the 
transaction. The parties to whom the First 
National made a loan in 1873 failed before 
the mill was completed. In order to save 
the Bank from loss, Fraker bought a one 
third interest in the mill, paid off the prior 
claims, and, with another director, who also 
bought a one third interest, completed the 
mill some two months before the Bank 
failed."* The other director was W. A. 
Thomas, who traded his grocery store for 
the interest of Scheetz in the mill.“’ The 
original loans, made in November, 1873, 
totalled more than $4,009, Fraker’s final in- 
vestment must have been a much larger sum. 
The connections with the mill represented 
one phase of Fraker’s effort to derive a profit 
from the wheat trade and it was one of the 
important factors in producing the failure of 
the First National Bank. The mechanics of 
the mill fiasco are fairly simple to describe. 
Fraker made a large loan on the basis of 
a series of notes which fell due at six-month 
intervals from May 31, 1876, until December 
1, 1878. When the firm failed Fraker sub- 
stituted his personal note without endorsers 
for the mill notes, thus presumably relieving 
the Bank of the loss, but increasing markedly 
Fraker’s personal obligation to the institution 
of which he was the head.™' 

It is much more difficult to determine in 
specific detail the methods employed in the 
grain trade itself. It is known that Fraker 
bought grain directly and stored it in bins 
that were located on his residential lot in 
Wichita.“* There is reason to believe that he 
bought grain either for himself or on behalf 
of the First National and shipped it on 
consignment to Eastern mills and elevators.’ 
Some grain dealers were indebted to the bank 
at the time that it closed indicating that in 
some fashion, probably through loans secured 
by chattel mortgages, the First National had 
loaned them funds to carry on their opera- 
tions.“* Here the central problem is not se 
much how it was done as where did the 
First National of Wichita get the funds to 
participate in the financial operations of other 
middlemen in the grain trade while the bank 
itself and its officers were involved directly 
in the same type of activity. There was no 
Federal Reserve System to discount com- 


mercial paper arising out of the movement 
of the crops. There were no really wealthy 
capitalists to lend a hand. The Bank itself 
had very limited resources. The combined 
individual and time deposits on June 30, 
1876, were just under $100,000. The loans 
and discounts figure was just about the 
same. The total assets of $226,635, a sub- 
stantial part of which was tied up in reserves, 
United States bonds, and an expensive bank 
building,’ did not leave much in the way 
of real banking power. Several bits of evi- 
dence suggest the desperate plight of the 
bank. Packages of currency earmarked for 
deposit as currency or money accounts were 
broken into, the currency used, and certificates 
of deposit substituted. The reserve box which 
was supposed to have contained $11,685 in 
legal tenders contained only $6,685 plus 
Fraker’s personal note, unendorsed and un- 
secured, for $5,000. This was early in the 
summer of 1876. At the time of the failure 
only a few hundred dollars of mutilated cur- 
rency remained in the box.“® But the most 
impressive evidence of a long-continued effort 
to secure funds with which to operate is to 
be found in the interest rates paid by the 
bank on certificates of deposit. These obliga- 
tions were made out for specific periods of 
time varying from three months to one year. 
The standard rate seemed to have been 
seven per cent for three months, nine per 
cent for six months, and ten per cent tor a 
year. The great proportion of these certificates 

* Ihid., October 7, 1875. 

C. Fraker’s statement 
thid., October 25, 1877. 

Ibid., February 17, 1876. 

“Report of H. B. Cullum, Receiver of the First 
National Bank of Wichita to John Jay Knox, December 
17, 1876. Insolvent National Banks, &8-1, National 
Archives 

= Wichita Eagle, December 9, 1875. 

“Thid., April 6, 1876. This news item stated that the 
First National during the previous eight months had 
paid to the farmers of Sedgwick, Sumner, Cowley and 
Butler countics a total of $350,000 as advance pay- 
ments on nine hundred car loads of wheat shipped on 
consignment to castern markets. 

“One published statement which appeared a tew days 
after the failure listed among the “solvent credits” an 
item labeled “Exchange, grain drafts, and cash, 
$24,383.23." 

© The estimated cost at the time of construction was 
about $11,000. Wichita Eagle, July 26, 1872. Manu- 
script copy of “Condition of Bank, June 30, 1876." 
Insolvent National Banks, 88-1, National Archives. 

“ Report of Henry B. Cullum, Receiver, to John Jay 
Knox, December 17, 1876. JAid. 
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of deposit which were presented as claims 
against the bank were dated in the spring 
and summer of 1876. In order to enrich the 
inducement, the interest was made payable 
from a date as much as one year prior to the 
making of the certificate.** Only extreme 
necessity or unusual opportunity for profit 
would seem to offer an explanation of these 
efforts to secure the control of funds. 

It is quite likely that certificates of deposit 
were used not only to enlarge the loaning 
capacity of the Bank, but as a means of 
increasing the circulating currency of the 
community. The certificates seemed to be 
transferable by endorsement. Certainly they 
were assignable. Here the bank as a buyer 
of wheat had an advantage over the grain 
dealer, mill, and elevator. If they had no 
funds they could pay only with their own 
promissory notes. Some apparently did this 
and at least one left the country in hurried 
fashion after selling the grain and pocketing 
the proceeds.” But the bank’s promissory 
note might not be its currency or its drafts. 
It might be a certificate of deposit which 
would draw interest. This device gave the 
bank a period of time to ship and sell the 
wheat, before it would have to pay currency 
on a certificate of deposit which in the mean- 
time might have passed through the hands of 
several persons and have completed a num- 
ber of business dealings along the way. This 
phase of the question has not been explored 
in sufficient detail to permit a definitive an- 
swer, but circumstantially it would appear 
that certificates of deposit bearing high rates of 
interest and due at some future date were 
used as currency in financing the movement 
of the wheat crop. No actual currency was 
needed to pay these off until after the wheat 
had been sold. One factor was essential to 
the successful functioning of the method: 
an active grain market which would permit 
the prompt sale of the wheat so that the pro- 
ceeds in currency would arrive in Wichita 
before the due date of the certificate. The 
international wheat market was dull in early 
August, 1876. Several millions of bushels had 
accumulated in New York awaiting ship- 
ment to Europe.** In late August, 1876, the 
currency failed to reach Wichita in 
time to keep the First National on an 
operating basis."” 


During the last year and a half of its 
existence the First National had played an 
extremely active role in the economic life 
of Wichita. According to the Eagle the total 
of its transactions for 1875 amounted to 
$4,817,660.72, divided as follows: 

142,813.14 
1,589,352.09 

721,612.14 
332,825.16 


Deposits 
357 time certificates of deposit___- 
4,541 drafts 
4,000 collections... 

1,032 notes discounted 


Assuming that these figures can be relied 
upon they indicate not only an impressive 
amount of activity, but suggest that some 
of the individual transactions must have been 
of considerable size. In connection with this 
presentation the following statement 
appeared: 

Within the last eight months the First National 
Bank has paid to the farmers of Sedgwick, Sumner, 
Cowley, and Butler counties, three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, money advanced to its cus- 
tomers on the consignment of nine hundred car- 
loads of wheat shipped to the eastern markets. 
Since its organization, the Bank has paid its stock- 
holders in dividends $39,701.21." 

But a return of nearly 25 per cent annually 
was not enough. The increased flow of the 
golden grain in the summer of 1876 tempted 
President Fraker to violate both the law 
and sound banking procedures in a quest for 
larger returns."* The pathology of the sub- 
sequent failure and liquidation of the First 
National contains many clements of interest, 
but it is not of central importance in this 
paper. However, it is significant to note that 
here in microcosm are exhibited many of the 
problems that plagued banking in the United 
States throughout the nineteenth century 
and into the twentieth, such as the failure to 
adapt banking procedures to the needs of an 
expanding economy; the rigidity of the re- 


“Proofs of Claims.” Ibid. 

“Wichita Eagle, September 14, 1876. 

“ Thid., August 24, 31, 1876. 

“Ihid., August 31, 1876. 

April 6, 1876. 

“In addition to the violations mentioned in the text 
of this paper reports were altered, drafts redated, certifi- 
cates of deposit were made out but not entered on the 
bank's books, and the proceeds of collections made by 
the bank for out-of-town clients were not forwarded. 
The reports of W.D.W. Barnard, Examiner-in-charge, 
dated September 19, 1876, and that ot Henry B. Cullum, 
Receiver, dated December 17, 1876, to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, list specific instances of these violations. 
Insolvent National Banks, 88-1, National Archives. 
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serve structure; the inelastic volume of cur- 
rency; the encouragement to speculative 


proved to be too brief a period for the 
financial mechanism to digest without serious 


activity; and the absence of a truly flexible, loss the marketing of the bawling longhorns 
commercial banking mechanism. The na- of the Texas drivers and the golden product 
tion at large spent a century and a quarter of the more pedestrian granger. The five 
on a costly experimental process before a short years also proved to be too limited in 
reasonably adequate solution to the financing extent tog permit the gap between frontier 
of crop movements was devised. In the some- simplicity and urban complexity to be bridged 
times raucous and usually blatant and brash safely and without loss to the people of 
frontier town of Wichita, five short years the community. 


LIME IN BREAD MAKING 


A correspondent of the Scotsman who has recently visited Munich, states that Liebig 
has discovered that water saturated with lime, has the same effect as alum in coagulating 
the gluten of flour, and rendering the bread beautifully white. English millers have long 
used large quantities of alum for this purpose, although it is known to be injurious to 
the health of the consumers. Lime has no deleterious effects. It removes all acidity from 
the dough, and supplies an element needed in the structure of the bones, and which is 
deficient in wheaten flour, and still more so in rye. The writer says, “He ate bread made 
by it in Liebig’s house, and it was excellent.” He uses 5 pounds of water saturated with 
lime to 19 pounds of flour, No change is necessary in the process of baking. Lime water 
may be easily made by pouring hot water on to quick lime stirring it ull it has dissolved 
all it will, and then pouring off the clear liquor. It should be made as wanted, or kept 
in a closed vessel, as it gradually attracts carbonic acid from the atmosphere and deposits 
a sediment. Will some of our readers try it and report the result? 


—From The Country Gentleman (1855) 


ADVICE ON THE CARE OF LIVESTOCK 


. . . A good farmer and a generous man, having arranged his house for the comfort, 
health, and happiness of his family and the elevation of the tastes of his neighborhood, 
will not rest satisfied as long as the noble horse, the useful cow, and the patient ox and 
mule are without comfortable quarters, warm in winter, cool in summer, and all the 
year round abundantly fed and kindly treated, extending these with a right good will to 


pigs and poultry too, 


—From Report of the Commisstoner of Agriculture, 1863 


AN EARLY CORN-HOG RATIO 


From careful calculations made with Berkshire hogs, they have been found to gain 
two pounds per day for two months (the usual time of feeding), during which time they 
have consumed ten bushels of corn each. If the pork sells at 5 cents per pound, this 
would give (say 60 days) 120 pounds gain, $6, which would be 60 cents per bushel for 
corn—certainly a good disposition to make of “ten-cent corn.” From these data some idea 
can be formed when it would cease to be profitable to feed corn. 


—From Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1863 


William Allen White and Dan D. Casement 
on Government Regulation 


James C. Carey 


This salty correspondence between Wil- 
liam Allen White and Dan D. Casement 
provides us with some interesting specula- 
tion on the question, “What is the economic 
nature of man?” As the relationship of 
individual to government and government 
to individual took on a different perspec- 
tive during the depression and the New 
Deal, these two gentlemen stimulated each 
other to probe into the issues of the day. 
White believed that man should depend 
upon self and soctety at the same time. Case- 
ment was convinced that dependence upon 
group security would result in the submerg- 
ence of moral fiber. 

Dan Dillon Casement, son of a Civil War 
general and “champion tracklayer” on the 
Union Pacific transcontinental railroad, lived 
the rugged life while learning the cattle busi- 


Dan D. Casement—rugged individualist 


ness in the Unaweep Canyon and the free 
range of western Colorado, From 1889 until 
1953, Casement owned and operated the 
3,500 acre “Juniata” ranch-farm northeast of 
Manhattan, Kansas. For 35 years he was 
one of the nation’s most consistent winners 
on feeder calves at major stock shows. He 
gained further recognition as a founder of 
the American Quarter Horse Association. 
His vitriolic criticism of the New Deal farm 
program reached a nation-wide audience 
while he was president of the short-lived 
Farmers’ Independence Council of America, 
an organization which drew heavily upon 
industrial and financial interests for its ini- 
tial support and leadership. 

White's early stand as a conservative (or 
even reactionary) is well known. In 1896 
he expressed himself as follows: 

Shall American institutions, as they have been 
since the beginning, stand, or shall they be changed? 

The principles on which this government was 
founded were not paternalistic. The Found- 
ing Fathers were distinctly against the state’s going 
into partnership with the citizen; they were clearly 
against taking the part of the weak or the strong; 
they believed in the “hands off” theory of govern- 
ment after the citizen was protected in his enjoy- 
ment of peace. 

“Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindermost,” is a fair statement of the idea of 
American government as it exists today.’ 

Forty years later, White attributed this 
early position to his youth, strict Republican 
partisanship, and an immature belief that 
the “law of supply and demand was like the 
law of gravitation; that wealth was an evi- 
dence of virtue; that poverty was an 
evidence of sin, or worse, weakness. . . . 
All of us,” in this 1896 tradition, believed 
“that God was in an eight per cent heaven 
and all was right with a laissez-faire world.” * 

The Emporia Gazette editorials, 1906-1912, 
make it clear that some liberalization on the 
part of its editor was taking place in har- 

*The Emporia Gazette, August 11, 1896. 

* William Allen White, What It's All About 
York, 1936), pp. 5-6. 
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mony with the Progressive Movement.* 
White’s position on the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, old-age pensions, the poor man in 
court, and women’s suffrage as well as on 
other related points demonstrates consider- 
able “thawing out” as his perspective broad- 
ened, Then, after the collapse of the United 
States economy in the late 1920's, the liberal 
growth in White spread further. 

Of the 52 letters which White wrote to 
Casement* (1927-1943), at least 15 dealt with 
government regulation and the United States 
economy. Money policy, agriculture, labor, 
and social issues are most frequently men- 
tioned in this exchange. Only one, but for- 
tunately a lengthy and elucidating letter of 
Casement’s, is available. By reading White's 
replies it is possible to interpret many of 
the Manhattan rancher’s views. 

Somewhat in the Jeffersonian sense that 
“the best government is the least govern- 
ment,” Casement was convinced that eco- 


nomic production and distribution would 
find the most suitable levels if left to “sup- 
ply and demand,” “sun and wind,” “flood and 
drought,” “over-production and under-pro- 


duction.” These excerpts from the available 
Casement letter of this series, dated October 
3, 1938, described the New Deal legislation 
as misguided interference with the “Laws 
of Nature.”° 


Dear Bill: 

... Yours [pronouncements] inspire in me an ir- 
repressible wish to set you straight! Maybe that’s 
because I love you so. . 

Now, if human experience has proved anything 
at all, it has proved conclusively that there’s no 
way whereby this reasonable set up of an economic 
system can be installed except by permitting natural 
laws to function naturally without human inter- 
ference, excepting, of course, such restraint as so- 
ciety must impose on those of its members who 
would perpetrate frauds, break contracts, disturb 
public order and the like. By this means and in no 
other way can prices in all departments of our 
economic system be brought into their proper and 
just relations. . . . 

Just see what a botch Teddy and you—and I— 
and many of the rest of us made of the job when 
we tried to inaugurate ‘social and industrial justice’ 
by man made laws instead of leaving the job to 
God a’mighty. Our well intentioned efforts to inter- 
fere with natural laws have led directly to our pres- 
ent unhappy economic and political status. 

Our disregard of natural law has accomplished 
this debacle. Legislating artificial aid to organized 
labor through fear of its political power helped to 


put the price of tractors above the reach of the 
prudent farmer. Now the farmer goes on the prod 
and government hands him subsidies as a sop to 
keep him quiet but dares not attack his problem 
man-fashion by undoing the wrongs it has done him 
in boosting the cost of necessities by stupidly trying 
to substitute human for natural law in urban in- 
dustry. 

We are victims of silly superstitions. . A de- 
caying world seems to have reached the conviction 
that the laws of nature impose on man afflictions too 
cruel and loads too heavy to bear. And so we ex- 
periment . . . [with the] New Deal, obsessions of 
the Liberal Mind, from which we must be speedily 
delivered if this Republic is to survive. 

Life too cruel to endure? Well, fairly cruel but 
mighty lovely all the same. For the matter of that 
I reckon it’s a hell of a backaching business to 
bear a baby, but it’s just one of those good old 
processes of Nature, and, unless women had the 
will to face it, we wouldn't be . . . Let’s have done 
with superstitions and end our days gallantly in a 
forlorn fight for TRUTH. 

Forgive me. 

As ever, 
Dan 


In no serious manner did White ever get 
around to making the “good fight” against 
the expansion of government into the realm 
of “natural laws.” The Emporian’s conster- 
nation with the Great Depression and the 
deep-seated social problems it exposed had 
resulted in his drifting further away from 
his earlier position of modified laissez faire 
into one of moderate Keynesianism. The 
shock of the depression hit White hard, as 
is demonstrated by a letter in 1931. He re- 
called the depression of the 1890's along 
with the panics and flurries of the 1880's, as 
well as the grasshopper plague of °74. And 
he had often heard “men talk who went 
through the panic of '73,” but he had never 
seen times so black for everybody as they 
were in 1931. White confessed that he had 
no solution to offer. “If I were absolute 
despot of any unit of population from a city 


* The Emporia Gazette, July 20, 1906; August 1, 1908; 
September 22, 1909; June 14, 1910; and February 9, 
1911. 

*Dan D. Casement passed away at his Manhattan, 
Kansas home in 1953. His portrait hangs in the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club in Chicago, and in January of 1958, 
Casement was named to the “Cowboy Hall of Fame” 
in Oklahoma City. 

* Letter (carbon copy) from Casement to White dated 
October 3, 1938, in “Casement Mss." This carbon copy 
and 52 letters of White to Casement were presented to 
the Kansas State College History Department by Mr. 
Casement. 
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to our entire western civilization, I just 
couldn’t issue ukase number one. | wouldn't 
know what to do.”® 

The Gazette editorial columns did offer 
suggestions in the hope that some means 
might be found to aid the farmer and the 
general economy at the same time. White 
advocated the adoption of state income taxes 
to take the weight off of real estate.’ He 
proposed a plan for RFC loans to farmers 
at four per cent interest rates.” In this sug- 
gestion he pointed out that the merchant and 
banker could also benefit from such loans, 
as the farmer would be freed from his tem- 
porary debt stagnation. The “Sage” recom- 
mended a Czar-like director for Wall Street 
in the person of a George Norris or a Nor- 
man Thomas.” And “unquestionably much 
of the farmer’s trouble lies in the tariff,” 
which, he commented, could be altered for 
the better by mutual trade agreements."” An 
ambiguous stand was taken as to whether 
agricultural prices should be bolstered 
through limiting production or by increasing 
demand for farm products.'"' On the broad 
question of the TVA he advised his readers 
to be patient with such a “socialistic project” 
which is “worth trial.” 

In the introduction to a “Reporter's Story 
of the Early Campaign of 1936,”'* White 
repudiated his nineteenth century attacks on 
Bryanism and Populism. “The issues of 
today take root in the soil sowed by Bryan 
forty years ago, plowed by the Populists, pre- 
empted by the Grangers and the Green- 
backers and even the Free Soilers in the 
middle of the nineteenth century.” By 1936, 
the Emporian had come to believe that the 
the production of wealth would take care 
of itself in America, and that the problem 
of distribution was lagging “as far behind 
the ideals of justice today as the problems 
of production lagged at the end of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

A year later we find the Emporian looking 
back over the preceding 40 years of history 
and giving a “gnat’s eye” version of the 
major attempts of the national government 
at handling its economic ailments."* | 
All right, the essential wrongs which were eating 
on the entrals [sic] of America in 1896 kept on 


gnawing and the disease was not cured until the 
first Roosevelt came along. He eased the pain a 


little and LaFollette helped and Wilson tried to 
help and got stalled by the war and then we re- 
publicans butted in and fed the old goddess of 
liberty a lot of high pressure prosperity and she 
busted a gut, and this quack doctor F. D. R. came 
along and is feeding her pink pills with a hypo- 
dermic needle every few months and if we don’t 
watch out the old girl will be a ‘chronic’. 

It would appear that in 1933 the Emporian 
had insisted on a doctor doing something 
drastic during the banking crisis, but four 
years later he thought the “quack doctor” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt should drop any fur- 
ther treatment of the patient. The reader 
is prompted to ask if in consideration of this 
shift on White’s part, emphasis need be 
placed on the fact that in early 1933 the doc- 
tor was a Republican but in 1937 he was a 
Democrat. Or was it simply that in 1933 
White wanted emergency doctoring but later 
did not want curative medicine? White's 
communication (early January, 1933) to Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper, with carbon copy en- 
closed for Casement, called upon the federal 
government to expand currency and credit.'® 
Between 1933 and 1943, the “Emporia Sage” 
wavered back and forth as to how much pre- 
ventive medicine should be employed, but 
by the 1940’s he appears to have been less 
worried about the “old girl becoming a 
chronic.” By the latter date, his stand was 
some place between the old “root hog or 
die era of laissez faire” and the contempo- 
rary experimental “treatments of Doctor 


F. D. R. Quack.” '® 


Dear Dan: 

I don’t suppose you get me. My complaint against 
the New Deal is that they have been doing in ten 
years what we should have been doing, or should 
be doing as the case may be, in a generation. Take 
the matter of Old Age Pensions to honest, compe- 
tent, law-abiding people who just haven't developed 
the acquisitive faculties enough to get on, and who 
have met bad luck in sickness or whose children 
have either died or turned out bad. That group 


"Letter from White to Casement dated December 19, 
1931. 

*The Emporia Gazette, March 6, 1931. 

“The Emporia Weekly Gazette, January 12, 1933. 

“Tbid., March 16, 1933. 

" Thid., March 30, 1933. 

" Tbid., March 16, 1933; April 13, 1933. 

" Ihid., April 13, 1933. 

"White, What It’s All About, p. 13. 

“Letter from White to Casement dated July 12, 1937. 

® Letter (carbon copy) from White to Capper dated 
January 3, 1933. 

Letter from White to Casement dated March 4, 1940. 
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and some kind of an industrial group contributing 
to a retirement after sixty-five or seventy, as ex- 
perience has proven wise, should be adopted. The 
trouble with the New Deal was that they went 
ahead hellbent without looking forward or back- 
ward. They got us into a mess. Old Age Pensions 
are as just and as necessary in a complex civilization 
as care of the insane or as public hospitals which 
we maintain in some relation to our need, or as the 
county poor house which was a great step forward 
from neglected poverty two hundred years ago 
or So. 

The above excerpt indicates that White 
was willing to go further in 1940 than he 
had been in 1937. It is difficult to determine 
just what the difference was, or even if there 
had been a basic change. It appears that the 
letters written to Casement did not reflect 
as great a change in White’s attitude toward 
government as did his Gazette editorials. 
This might have been the case if the Em- 
poria editor “toned down” his letters for 
one he considered to be a reactionary. At 
times the Emporian wrote the Manhattanite 
in a mood of considerable levity, as in a let- 
ter of April 18, 1937. “I am afraid that his 
royal sweetness in the White House has let 


labor pull up the very lariat pin and she 
is running loose. That way leads to Fascism. 
Be prepared to stand up against the wall and 
remember that I will be there ten days be- 


fore you are.” 

The business records of both White and 
Casement show that they took the approach 
of the benevolent employer as concerned un- 
employment insurance and bonus divisions 
of profits.'"* “Now about job insurance . . . 
Every boss should do about as I have been 
doing for the last twenty-five years or so, 
lay up a sum in endowment insurance which 
will be available when a man has to lay 
off to take care of him from ninety days to 
six months, while he is looking for another 
job. .”'™ White believed that the com- 
petent, skilled workman could always find 
a position, and that society could help pro- 
vide charity for those who were not compe- 
tent enough to locate work. It may be sur- 
prising to some readers that with White’s 
knowledge of the staggering unemployment 
figures of the 1930's he still held this point 
of view. In the same letter, White com- 
mented that the protective tariff had been a 
swell social security law” in the upward 


spiral of prosperity, but that it had broken 
down some time before 1940. 

The Emporian’s position on the tariff was 
clearly stated in a 1940 editorial. “Americans 
might as well make up their minds to it, 
that the old idea of a high protection, which 
was merely socialistic subsidizing of various 
industries, is impossible in the world of 
economy as it stands today.”*” The same 
column labeled the Hawley-Smoot bill as 
one of the causes of depression. White had 
opposed the Hawley-Smoot tariff when it 
was passed. Probably, no basic change of 
mind had taken place between 1930 and 
1940-—unless it was that the depression and 
its problems had strengthened his conviction. 

The Emporian believed that, for 75 years, 
the United States had been bolstering up the 
status of the average non-acquisitive man. 
“We have given him free schools and prac- 
tically free colleges for his children.” He 
felt that the farmer had been given all sorts 
of free advice which should have made him 
a better farmer. “I have never stood for 
price fixing nor for crop control, but we 
have hedged the farmer or the industrial 
worker around since Lincoln's day here in 
America with a lot of gadgets that don’t 
cost much that didn’t seriously cramp the 
employer and the investing taxpayer, and 
they have worked.”*' He was of the opinion 
that the individual state should have studied 
the wages and hours problem to see what 
might be done at the state level. If, at times, 
White appeared to have shifted but little in 
his economic-political philosophy during the 
depression, still he had moved left consider- 
ably in the eyes of Casement. White con- 
cluded a three-page letter indicating that 
he thought Dan feared that social legislation 
would “make folks soft,” and that Casement 
looked upon White as being “hell-bent for 
social justice without knowing the meaning 
of social justice.” 

But you think that | want to rip the guts out 
of business by proclaiming by ukase a Utopia that 

Letter from 
1937. 

"The account books show 
annual bonus to his emplovess. The employee's tenure 
and the employer's annual profit were two factors which 
helped to determine the amount of the bonus. 

" Letter from White to Casement dated March 4, 1940. 

” The Emporia Weekly Gazette, January 25, 1940. 

* Letter from White to Casement dated March 4, 1940. 


White to Casement dated Apnl 28, 


that Casement paid an 
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would not work even if we could proclaim it, 
because Utopias grow and are not made. And the 
time element is important. But you can no more 
set up Utopia full-fledged by law over night than 
you can stop it arbitrarily. This thing is in the 
blood. And it will come out where it is good and 
if you check it you will get a fever.” 

The Gazette's editor criticized Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the President's strong sup- 
port of the underdog when White believed 
that there was some evidence that it en- 
couraged “moochers.” These will do any- 
thing “to get a little firmer grip on the 
public teat. . The underdog should be 
taught to quit fighting his fleas and go out 
and look for a bone, as his father has before 
him for ten thousand years.” ** 

And so over the years, 1931-1943, William 
Allen White jumped back and forth some- 
what as he searched for the answers. But 
along in the maneuvering, the general trend 
was toward greater responsibility of the gov- 


ernment. 

In a communication of January, 1943, 
White attempted to explain to his Manhat- 
tan friend why he had made some change in 
philosophy.** 


Dear Dan: 

. . . There is a certain wisdom of the ages which is 
changeless. I am satisfied there is some kind of a 
law of spiritual gravity which governs human hap- 
piness, that is as authentic and rigid as the law of 
physical gravity. For instance, | don’t think a mean 
man can be happy, nor a stingy man, nor a revenge- 
ful man. But the social environment which changes 
with the generations, makes it impossible to say 
what is intelligent selfishness, as of, we will say, 
Cromwell's time and as of this day and date. Once 
a man could be intelligently selfish and own slaves 
He could be intelligently selfish and have serfs on 
his land. He could be intelligently selfish if he was 
a smuggler two hundred years ago in Massachu- 
setts. But he couldn’t do any of those things now 
and be intelligently selfish. That is what I was try- 
ing to say. And a lot of fellows in their labor 
relations, unlike your friend who wrote the pamph- 
let, feel that they are intelligently selfish when they 
look after No. 1. We have got to consider No. 2 
today a lot or bust—bust spiritually, bust financially, 
bust morally. That is what I am trying to get into 
your old thick head which is above a heart I love, 


Affectionately, 
W. A. 


The editorial page, as well as the letters 
to Casement, evidenced White’s expanding 
view of employer-employee relationships. In 
1933, the NRA was “aiming at the right tar- 


get.”** In 1934, it was still pointing toward 
the mark, but attempting “too much.”*° 
And as of 1939, White proclaimed that we 
were on a “new highway” where “govern- 
ment takes a paternalistic attitude toward 
labor, protecting it in new ways, giving it a 
new status before the courts.” “These are 
strange times,” and the Emporian believed 
that we might as well make up our minds 
that we “are facing a new attitude toward 
the labor question.” ** 

One of the last letters in this exchange was 
written by the Emporian in August of 1943. 
It was postmarked, Estes Park, Colorado, 
and much of it dealt with Henry M. Wris- 
ton’s book, Challenge to Freedom, copies 
of which White had sent to Casement and 
to national Republican Party leaders. 

The thing about the Wriston book that is unique 
is its insistent convincing emphasis on the fact that 
government should not step across the line from 
protection and defense into coddling and mother- 
ing. Which doesn’t mean that we should let the 
strong and predatory range unscathed, whether in 
the matter of physical violence or financial cunning. 
The bully and the cheat should be yanked back 
into the area of common decency and Christian 
morality, but not because of the victims they would 
despoil but because it is just naturally indecent for 
them to thrive in ordered society, and it will even- 
tually wreck society.” 

Casement apparently agreed that the “bully 
and the cheat” had to be retained but he 
insisted on drawing a sharp line between 
protection and coddling. 

Looking back over the correspondence of 
these two good friends, it is noticeable that 
White did move in the direction of greater 
government responsibility and that Case- 
ment believed that the individual was “sell- 
ing his birthright” if he came to rely upon 
others to provide security for him. Case- 
ment, the last “Viking of the Plains,” 
continued to contend that the individual 
man was born free, and would have to work 
out his own economic destiny as an individ- 
ual if he were to remain free. In this respect, 


Thid. 

* The Emporia Weekly Gazette, December 19, 1940. 

* Letter from White to Casement dated January 29, 
1943. 

* The Emporia Weekly Gazette, December 28, 1933. 

Ihid., July 19, 1934. 

* Thid., October 19, 1939. 

* Letter from White to Casement dated August 3, 
1943. The book, Challenge to Freedom, by Henry M. 
Wriston, was published by Harper and Brothers in 1943. 
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he looked upon man as being in grave 
danger of losing his moral stamina and in- 
dividuality as a being, if he came to rely 
upon others to give him economic security.*” 


For White, the political significance of 
the economic developments of the thirties 
could be synthesized. He thought the issues 
of our domestic politics for the next gene- 
ration hinged on “this important fact:”*” 


. . .the average man with a fourteen-year-old 
mind knows that if the productive courses of 
America were set to work at full speed, enough 
goods could be created to give every man 
an abundance. This tremendous, dynamic fact 
which is not quite the truth has come to man 
through the realization of the masses, because of 
the common schools. What they do not realize is 


it only if men of exceptional talents are given ex- 
ceptional rewards. The great tendency that will 
arise out of this discovery is that equitable distri- 
bution of income and wealth tends to translate 
itself into the phrase ‘equal distribution’ of income 
and wealth, and the problem of our politics for the 
next twenty years will be to get into the mass brain 
the tremendous fact that equitable and equal do 
not mean the same thing. 


The two friends retired from this life 
subscribing to their varying points of view, 
when the Emporian died January 29, 1944, 
and the Manhattanite passed away on March 
7, 1953. 


“Casement clearly presented his views in this vein 
in an address at the Graduating Exercises for Army Offi- 
cer Candidate Class, Fort Riley, Kansas, June 15, 1951. 

™“ Letter from White to Casement dated November 9, 
1936. 


that the creative forces of America can do 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE 


City people, country people, and everbody else should carefully read this extract from 
Hall’s Journal of Health: 

It is owing, mainly to their delight in out-door exercise, that the elevated classes in 
England reach a patriarchal age, notwithstanding their habits of high living, of late hours, 
of wine drinking, and many other health-destroying agencies; the deaths of their generals, 
their lords, their earls and their dukes, are chronicled almost every week, at 70, 80 and 90 
years; it is because they will be on horseback, the most elegant, rational and accomplished 
of all forms of mere exercise, both for sons and daughters. But the whole credit of lon- 
gevity in these classes, must not be given to their love of field sports, it must be divided 
with the not less characteristic traits of an English nobleman—he will take the world 
easy; and could we, as a people, persuade ourselves to do the same thing habitually, it 
would add ten years to the average of human life, and save many a broken heart, and 
broken fortune, and broken constitution. 

—From Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture (1862) 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF WAR? 


Now in response to the South, with its magnificent zones of climate and naturally 
fertile soil, there is no question but that her agricultural products and general prosperity 
will be vastly increased by the new condition of things imposed upon her by the rebellion. 
Terrible as is the ordeal, time, moderation, freedom, and industry will be the great healers 
and rectifiers; so that it shall be seen that even war offers its compensations as well as 
peace. Plantations that now contain from 3 to 5,000 acres of land will be divided into 
farms of from three to five hundred acres, which can be more easily and better tilled, 
and made far more productive. While the South will continue to grow staples, such 
as cotton, sugar, and rice, many other semi-tropical products may be introduced, of equal 
value and more easily cultivated, together with all the cereals, grasses, fruits, and veg- 
etables of the temperate zone. 

—From Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture (1863) 


Reminiscences of the Bureau of Land 
Management, 1947-1948 


Marion CLawson 


From March 4, 1948 until April 30, 1953, Marion Clawson was the head of the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Interior, about which he has written here. He is a Nevada-born, 
Western-raised, Harvard-trained agricultural economist who was in the United States Department of 
Agriculture for 17 years before serving for 6 years in the Department of the Interior. In these remi- 
miscences, he has tried to catch the spirit of an agency deeply rooted tn the past, highly inefficient and 
ingrown, that unfortunately had many of the bad traits charged to all federal agencies by their severest 
critics. The General Land Office part of the Bureau had lacked competent leadership and a sense of 
purpose for many years, with the inevitable deterioration that results from such serious failings. A com- 
plete diagnosis of the agency's illness would involve many details and technical matters, but the incidents 
here related portray an interesting, if somewhat depressing, picture of government gone to seed. 


Now that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is firmly established as a competent 
federal resource managing agency, some ac- 
count of its early days may serve to provide 
a datum plane from which its progress can 
be measured. An account of how it rose from 
the condition shortly to be described, to its 
present position in about 11 years, would be 
a more important but more difficult story 
to tell. Possibly no one can properly do the 
latter yet; aside from differences of opinion 
as to the relative importance of different 
aspects of the story, no reasonably complete 
account could fail to deal with personalities, 
some of whom are still active or at least 
alive. The rejuvenation of a heavily decadent 
or at least markedly incompetent organiza- 
tion has not been treated as a general prob- 
lem in the literature of public afiministra- 
tion and business, to my knowledge, al- 
though a few case histories have been writ- 
ten; yet it is, on the whole, more difficult 
than to build a new organization. 

This matter of rejuvenation of old vs. crea- 
tion of new organizations is not academic 
for the federal resource management field. 
As early as 1897 or 1898, on the basis of 
brief employment in it, Gifford Pinchot con- 
cluded that the General Land Office was so 
hopelessly incompetent, graft-ridden, and po- 
litically motivated that its reform for the 
great task of management of the Forest Re- 
serves was impossible. A comment which 
carries his flavor is: “In practice, thanks to 
lax, stupid, and wrongheaded administration 
by the Interior Department, the land laws 
were easily twisted to the advantage of the 
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big fellows, and Western opinion was satis- 
fied to have it so.”' He turned instead to 
the little Bureau of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, first to build it up and 
then to take over to it the Forest Reserves. 
A typical comment made apropos the situa- 
tion in 1898 was the following: “Obviously 
to bring Uncle Sam’s forests and foresters 
together was nothing more than common 
sense. Brought together they were going to 
be, if I had any luck, and when they were 
I proposed to be the forester in charge. But 
until then the Government Forest Reserves 
eemed to be out of my reach.”* 

The rest is federal land management his- 
tory. Had Pinchot chosen instead to direct 
his great energies and ability to reform of 
the Land Office, and had he been success- 
ful—two great “ifs”!—the whole course of 
federal land management would have been 
very different. 

Pinchot cites several examples to illustrate 
his conclusion: a saloon keeper whose nearest 
approach to the Forest Reserve he was paid 
to administer was to look at it, miles away, 
from the porch of his saloon; nepotism, ex- 
treme and frequent; “men in charge of for- 
estry in the Washington office who had never 
been West; field men who were too aged 
or in too poor health ever to visit the lands 
under their charge; and smothering red-tape 
over all.”* He doubtless chose striking but 
true examples to make his point. 


"Gifford Pinchot, Breaking New Ground (New York, 
1947), xvi, 522; quote from shid., 161. 

*Thid., 137. 

*thid., 161-172. 
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But S. A. D. Puter, in Looters of the Public 
Domain, a few years later was to cite in 
detail instances of fraud, bribery, and theft 
on a large scale.* One common trick was to 
bribe surveyors to certify to non-existent 
homesteads on comparatively barren areas 
within newly created Forest Reserves, which 
could then be used to trade for “in lieu” lands 
of excellent timber elsewhere. One priceless 
incident he relates concerns how two inspec- 
tors went to inspect an area, each bribed by 
the same man for the same purpose, but each 
ignorant of the other’s status, and each seek- 
ing to turn in a report which the other could 
not refute. Old employees of the General Land 
Office have assured me that bribery was in- 
deed common in those days. It is also true 
that much unselfish devotion to duty existed 
among its employees, then and earlier. Jenks 
Cameron graphically relates some of it.” 

Bribery and dishonesty had disappeared 
from the General Land Office long before it 
was merged with the Grazing Service in 1946 
to form the Bureau of Land Management— 
just how long before, 1 do not know, and per- 
haps no single date could be picked. But the 
major controversies over the public domain 
since 1908 have turned around the Secretaries 
of the Interior-—Ballinger, Fall, and McKay— 
and not around the General Land Office or 
BLM. How many readers can give, offhand, 
the names of the Commissioners of the Gen- 
eral Land Office under Ballinger and Fall? 
I cannot. 

Some employees of the General Land 
Office were politically chosen to the end of 
its existence—its Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner(s), and the heads of each 
local land office. This had been true from the 
beginning, in 1812, of course. Perhaps the 
ofhces were always sinecures and those filling 
them largely figure-heads. 1 do not know, 
and as far as I know no serious study has 
ever been made of the matter. But for a 
great many years prior to 1946 this was cer- 
tainly true. As one with some experience in 
federal government, | would say that choice 
of key personnel on political grounds rather 
than from a career service does not necessar- 
ily lead to inferior personnel, and indeed 
may have the opposite result. The essential 
consideration is the criterion for the political 
choice: is it to get the best possible man to 


direct a program essential to the party's total 
program, or is it merely to reward the faith- 
ful? In the General Land Office it was most 
emphatically the latter. For some decades it 
had been a haven for political has-beens 
whom it was desired to pension harmlessly. 
One General Land Office employee who 
joined it in 1905 has told me that in all the 
remaining years of the agency, only one Com- 
missioner (or bureau chief) either knew or 
cared what the work of the agency was all 
about. Other old employees have confirmed 
this judgment. (The competent one they had 
in mind was not my predecessor). In the 
local Land Offices, the political head per- 
formed only routine duties, including signing 
all official documents and correspondence, 
and career employees drawing half his salary 
did all the work. As a result, the amount of 
smoldering resentment per employee was 
very high. 

In the summer of 1948, when we closed 
one local Land Office and terminated the 
appointment of one of these politically chosen 
heads, question was raised about paying all 
the accumulated vacation allegedly due this 
person. It was a matter of common knowledge 
that the person in question, a woman, played 
the organ at one of the local funeral parlors 
whenever there was a funeral, and could be 
seen on the street at almost any hour, with 
no apparent need to be in her office more 
than an hour or so each working day. Her 
first defense to us was that her brother was 
the Democratic Committeeman from that 
State, but since that State was then believed 
(it has since proved otherwise) to be safely 
Republican, this was neither rational nor 
adequate. Her telling argument was that she 
had done all the work she had been assigned, 
that she had been paid regularly and without 
question over a period of years, and that at 
no time had any deficiency in her work been 
called to her attention. Since these statements 
were true, the time of her dismissal was 


‘This book, written by Puter while in jail for land 
frauds, was published by the author in Portland, Oregon 
in 1907 and has long since been out of print. It as avail- 
able in relatively few libraries, of which the Library of 
Congress is one. 

"Jenks Cameron, The Development of Governmental 
Forest Control in the United States (Baltmore, 1928), 
471. 
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hardly the time to start reform, and she was 


paid off in full. 


With the exception of these comparatively 
few nominal heads of the organization or 
of its local offices, the employees of the 
General Land Office by 1946 were all under 
the classified civil service, except for certain 
lawyers, and they had been chosen for merit, 
not for politics. But the results for resource 
management were scarcely happier than in 
Pinchot’s day, though for very different rea- 
sons. At least as early as 1900, under the 
assumption that the agency’s life would end 
when all the public domain had been given 
away, at an indefinite but comparatively early 
date, the permanent personnel had sought 
to make the work as complicated, slow, and 
cumbersome as possible. The great fear was 
“working yourself out of a job,” and the 
answer was to spin the job out as long as 
possible. There were other forces that oper- 
ated to the same end. In a drive for higher 
salaries—greatly deserved, for the Land Office 
was always a low-pay outfit—the work was 


made to appear to be as difficult as possible, 


so that the person who did it would appear 
as competent as possible. For instance, nearly 
every notification to an applicant for public 
domain was labelled a “decision”. so that 


the writer could be given a legal position, 


not merely a clerical one. Decisions were 
often typed individually for each applicant, 
rather than printed forms being used, even 
though they customarily contained mostly 
paragraphs with standard phrasing. Even a 
notification that rent was due on a lease 
was a “decision.” 


Employees in the Land Office were aided 
in these objectives by others. Certain lawyers 
in Washington were happy over this situation, 
because it drove the serious applicant for 
public domain and his local lawyer to em- 
ploy them. Many such Washington lawyers 
were former employees of the Land Office or 
Department of the Interior. Some Members 
of Congress either liked or at least tolerated 
the situation, for it gave them a chance to 
do favors for constituents. At various times, 
when land activity was comparatively high, 
nothing moved out of the Land Office except 
“Congressional specials.” There were many 
and interesting alliances and working rela- 
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tionships between Land Office employees, 
Washington lawyers, and members of Con- 
gress in those days. 


There were still other forces at work t» 
the same end. Because of the land scandals 
under Ballinger and Fall, and because the 
possibility of fraud always existed, a philos- 
ophy grew up of check and double check— 
of write decision and review and review, at 
different levels. This not only resulted in 
delay, but also in poor work at lower levels; 
if one’s work were to be reviewed by some- 
one who would feel it necessary to change 
some of it to show his usefulness in the 
agency, why bother to be careful! 


At least partly as an outgrowth of the 
“make work” philosophy, plus also a desire 
for check and double check, the work of the 
General Land Office was highly centralized 
in Washington. A citizen who sought to buy 
a few fence posts from the public domain, 
or to lease a small tract for a cabin site, or 
to buy or homestead the land, or to lease 
it for wildcat oil and gas development, filed 
his application in the local land office. The 
application was forwarded to Washington. 
In due time, most such applications were re- 
turned to the field, but to another office, 
with a request for field investigation. If the 
applicant had filed four applications for as 
many nearby tracts of land, the applications 
were rarely returned in a group to the field, 
but dribbled out, thus preventing one field 
investigation for all of them. In due time 
again, the report went back to Washington, 
where the decision was made on what to 
do, by men who had never seen the land or 
the applicant, and often by men who had 
never been west of Ohio; the man who was 
head of the Homestead Division for many 
years saw his first homestead only the year 
before he retired, for instance. In still later 
due time, the applicant was notified of action. 
through the local land office. In the case of 
oil and gas leases, he was then in effect given 
a chance to change his mind, if it appeared 
that the land was not as promising as he 
had originally thought. After the applicant 
had taken whatever action he was called 
upon to take, all the papers went back to 
Washington again, and in still later due time 
a lease, permit, or patent issued, and for- 
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warded to the applicant through the local 
land office. 

Thus, at the least, “if all be regular,” even 
the humblest requests made three round 
trips from the Western states where the land 
was, to Washington, before the applicant 
finally got what he wanted. And often all 
was not regular, especially to workers alert 
for irregularities, fearful of moving when 
movement might bring censure and inaction 
would not, and without chance to learn any- 
thing except by long distance correspondence. 
It was rare that final action in any type of 
land case was completed in less than two 
years, unless Congressional influence was 
brought to bear, and many land exchanges 
dragged out for more than five years. 


When the Taylor Grazing Act was passed 
in 1934, its administration was not entrusted 
to the Land Office, but instead put in a new 
agency, first called the Division of Grazing, 
later called the Grazing Service. The trials 
and tribulations of that agency have been 
recounted in various places, but as yet—in 
my opinion—not completely. But that story 
is beside our present interest, except to note 
that the agency's operations were highly de- 
centralized, at least away from Washington 
to state offices, and to a large exent to local 
district ofhces. Thus, when the two agencies 
were combined in 1946, one was _ highly 
centralized in Washington, the other largely 
decentralized to the field. 

The work of the Washington office of the 
new Bureau was highly centralized in the 
Director's office—at least the routine work 
was, although some of the important fiscal 
controls were scattered at first. All mail (ex- 
cept really important letters) was signed by 
the Director, a sincere gentleman whose 
health by then would not have permitted 
much more activity. The outgoing “decisions” 
and letters, each with relevant file attached, 
would be brought to his office, messenger’s 
cartful after messenger’s cartful. Being a 
methodical person, he kept a tally sheet of 
his signatures on his calendar pad; rarely 
did they run less than 180 in a day, some- 
times as high as 400, but mostly around 
250 to 300. After I came to Washington 
in March 1948, we moved promptly to 
delegate the routine signing to subordinate 


officials. But it took a few weeks to get the 
new orders signed and the personnel in- 
structed in the new routine; and the pipeline 
was full on the old routine, and it took a 
good many weeks to clear it out. At first the 
Assistant Director “signed,” but he shortly 
retired; his replacement signed when he was 
in town, but he travelled a good deal and | 
was stuck with a lot of signing. I was too 
busy during the day for such nonsense, but 
would go back nearly every evening, to sign. 


“Signing” was quite a process. The table 
in my office, about three by six feet in size, 
would be neatly stacked with files, to a depth 
of two feet or more. Some files would be 
thin, with only a few sheets of paper, while 
others were a few inches thick. On top of 
each file was fastened a little slip of white 
paper, on which was written by hand “1 
Sig,” “3 Sigs,” etc., to advise me how many 
times I must sign for that file. | was always 
fascinated by assignments of oil and gas 
leases—I had to sign a number equal to 
multiples of three, plus one—4, 7, 10, etc. The 
highest number I ever recall for a single 
file was 28. Neat tabs would be placed on 
the side of each file that I could lift up and 
there would be just the spot for my name, 
with a neatly dotted line to be sure I knew 
where the signature should go. I understand 
someone had had an efficiency award for 
the suggestion that the tab to show where 
the signature was to go be placed on the 
left side of the file, so that it could be lifted 
with the left hand, avoiding the necessity 
for a right-hander to lay down his pen while 
turning to the next signature. Anyway, the 
tabs were on the left side. 1 would lift a 
tab with my left hand, sign as rapidly as | 
could without impairment of legibility—I 
preserved my pride in legibility to the end— 
turn with my left hand swiftly to the next 
spot, sign rapidly, and so on. By the fastest 
and most concentrated work, I could sign 
about 100 times per hour, but of course by 
reading nothing. Once in a while, when my 
hand threatened to cramp, I would hastily 
read a few lines. I have a tolerably quick eye, 
and sometimes I could catch a typographical 
error—once caught one arithmetic— 
without really slowing up. These cases I 
bounced back, with an indignant note, hoping 
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in this way to fool someone that I had read 
the files, and thus subtly warning them not 
to try to put anything over on me. I found 
also that by simply tumbling the signed 
files over into a loose pile, at first on a chair, 
and then onto the space vacated on the table, 
I could speed up the signing process. 

Within six months, the signing in the 
Director's office had been cut to 50 or fewer 
daily. Considerably more than half of the 
work, the simpler and more routine kinds, 
had been transferred to local offices in the 
West and in Alaska; most of the rest had 
been delegated to responsible officials in the 
Washington office. 

A few anecdotes may catch the flavor 
of that office as it then was. These are, to 
the best of my knowledge and recollection, 
true and not overstated in the telling. They 
are unusual, because it is the unusual that 
makes a good story, but others at least as 
dramatic could be recalled. 

The first concerns use of appropriations, 
and all took place before I arrived in Wash- 
ington. As late as the 1947 fiscal year, the 
Washington appropriation for the Bureau 
was divided into several legally separate items, 
and within the Bureau these were accounted 
for and controlled separately by the units to 
which they applied, with no central fiscal 
control. One unit, protesting it was short 
of money all year, suddenly woke up about 
June 1 to the fact it had more money than it 
could spend, and let revert unspent about 
$50,000 out of a total appropriation of about 
$300,000. This unit was indeed understaffed 
and its work in arrears, and with that extra 
money could have made a dent in its backlog. 
To a bureaucrat, there can be no worse sin 
than unintentionally letting revert a sub- 
stantial sum at the same time the worx is 
suffering from inadequate manpower. In 
fiscal 1948, before I arrived in Washington, 
that was changed. 

But in the spring of 1948 a different but 
equally serious situation faced me on arrival. 
The appropriation for that year had been 
some $15,000 short of providing enough 
money to pay all the salaries of local land 
office personnel. As soon as this was known 
after July 1, some reduction in personnel 
should have been made, even though all the 


competent personnel were badly needed and 
the politically appointed ones were “hot.” 
Instead, the situation was allowed to drift, 
and in March there were no plans for meet- 
ing it, except a suggestion that all personnel 
should be given a two weeks furlough with- 
out pay in June, but asked to report for work 
just the same! I could see how popular a 
new Director who did that would be! By 
promising absolutely never to get in such a 
mess again, we prevailed upon the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress to give us 
authority to transfer money from other ac- 
counts, where there was enough, and thus 
avoid the furloughs. 

Knowing that the incoming mail, all ad- 
dressed to the Director, ran to about 3,0) 
pieces a week, and that I could never hope 
to look at all of it (even if it had been wise 
administratively to try), I asked to see all 
letters the mailroom deemed were important 
enough to be brought to my attention, all 
Congressional letters no matter how trivial 
their requests (many were for a map that 
schools in their districts wanted), and 
all letters of complaint. For the first several 
days my efficient secretary would bring in 
two large handfuls of mail: “Here is the 
general mail, here is the St. Christopher's 
mail.” The latter was as big as the former. 
When I began to read the St. Christopher's 
mail, it was obviously all complaint about 
some crime we were about to commit, and 
so I asked for the file and someone to tell 
me what it was all about. And an interesting 
story it was, too, 


Down on the north bank of the San Juan 
River in southern Utah, just across the river 
from the Navajo Indian Reservation, a church 
missionary group had bought a small tract 
of land, to grow some food and run a school 
for the needy Navajos. The only trouble was, 
the man who sold them the land did not own 
it, and never had, although he had lived on 
and farmed it for many years. He might have 
homesteaded it, with our permission, but a 
group could not homestead; and, in fact, 
there was no law by which they could secure 
title to it. One of our field men had pointed 
out their trespass situation to them, to which 
the missionary’s reply was that he was doing 
good for the Indians, which the Federal Gov- 


ernment should have been doing (and it 
should have), and why disturb him? So, we 
served a trespass notice on him, giving him 
30 days to get off the land. Now, what the 
Land Office really meant was for him to 
come in with a proposition for legalizing his 
occupancy. The missionary did not under- 
stand such language (you might not have, 
either) and what was more, he possessed a 
mimeograph and a very large and distin- 
guished mailing list. He flung them into ac- 
tion, and I was catching the result. In the end, 
I expect we heard from at least one third of 
all members of the Congress and from a 
large number and wide variety of other 
citizens, mostly distinguished. There was a 
lot of publicity, ranging from mildly critical 
to outspokenly so. 

As soon as I got the story, I had our at- 
torney draft a simple bill, allowing the 
church to buy the land for $2.50 per acre— 
to give it to them free was considered an 
undesirable precedent. Senator Elbert 
Thomas, then senior Senator from Utah, and 
Congressman Richard Welsh of California, 
then chairman of the House Committee to 
which such bills went, each gladly intro- 
duced it; it was quickly passed, and the 
church group got their land. But not until 
we had had another fling of unfavorable 
publicity. To answer all the accumulated 
Congressional mail on the matter, a form 
letter was prepared; but the over-zealous at- 
torney handling the matter sent it to all 
Congressmen, whether they had written us 
or not, and immediately several wrote or 
called us, to inquire why we should be ille- 
gally lobbying for a bill! 

Just a few days later another incident oc- 
curred. The Bureau of Reclamation had 
brought water to a tract of public land in 
southern Idaho. Homesteads were available 
to veterans. With a characteristic fanfare of 
trumpets, that Bureau had had a public draw- 
ing of lucky winners of these farm tracts, all 
of whom had submitted proof of their veter- 
an’s status. Unfortunately, that proof had 
been submitted to the Bureau of Reclamation; 
while it was the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment which “allowed” the homestead entry. 
Between a BLM man who followed prece- 
dent and a Reclamation man who refused 
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to yield his files to another agency, notices 
were sent by BLM to all the winners of the, 
drawing, advising them that their applica-’ 
tions were rejected for lack of proof of mil- 
itary service! Again, the Land Office meant 
to have them send in the necessary papers. But 
the winners got in touch with their veterans’ 
organizations, and with their Congressmen, 
and we had another flood of publicity, about 
as bad as one could ask for. That time, after 
some fast footwork by my new Assistant 
Director, the local Bureau of Reclamation 
man was directed by long distance telephone 
by a responsible Washington official of his 
agency to put the files in his car and drive 
at once to the BLM office some 50 miles 
away. The man in charge at the latter office 
was told by us to prepare telegrams to each 
applicant, to be ready and to be sent the 
instant the files arrived, calling the whole 
affair off. The retiring Assistant Director 
merely said, “Why should we be always on 
the defensive? We were clearly within our 
rights in calling for that proof.” 

Just one more incident. Senator McCarran 
of Nevada sent down a letter, one of those 
classics: written in pencil, on cheap ruled 
tablet paper, misspelled and ungrammatical. 
It started off: “Dear Pat—there is something 
crooked going on here.” He went on to say 
that he had applied for a homestead in 
Nevada, been rejected, and now someone 
else (probably a friend of some official) was 
getting the land he had wanted. The story I 
unearthed was that he had applied for the 
land under the homestead law, which requires 
among other things that the land be culti- 
vated, Under the classification authority of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, this application had 
been properly rejected, for the land was 
desert, incapable of being farmed. A “de- 
cision” starting off “Application rejected” 
had been prepared and sent him; it listed 
all the reasons that the land could not be 
homesteaded, and then wound up by saying, 
“This action is without prejudice if the ap- 
plicant shall file a small tract application.” 
Now what it meant was that, if he applied 
under the suitable act, he could get up to 5 
acres for a homesite, without cultivation §re- 
quirement. This was all he wanted, but | 
doubt if he ever read beyond the “applica- 
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tion rejected.” Later, when someone else 
did file for the land under an applicable law, 
and was granted it, he was sure it was fa- 
voritism that gave the second party the land 
after he had been rejected. 

In 1948 the Bureau of Land Management 
had an appropriation of $5 million and col- 
lected in revenues the then unheard-of sum 
of $15 million; its budget request for fiscal 


1958 is over $29 million, and it anticipates 
revenues in that year of $237 million. Im- 
pressive as this growth in size is, the growth 
in competence and quality of work has prob- 
ably been greater—admitting that it is most 
difficult to define competence and quality, to 
say nothing of measuring it. The humble 
origin is often part of the American 
success story. 


BEGGING FOR THE PIGS 


The N. Y. Mirror learns “that among the thousand and one applicants for soup at 
Stewart's free kitchen, there has been one regular caller—an old Irish woman with ‘a 
small family’ and a large pail. The small family of course, remained at home, while her 
well filled pail kept up the supplies. But as the ‘pitcher went once too often to the well’ 
and got broken at last, this poor woman went once too often for soup. Suspicions were 
excited. She was watched and followed. When, instead of pouring the rich ailment down 
the hungry throats of her children, she emptied the whole pailful into the pig-trough! 
Her next draft on Mr. Stewart's charity was not honored at sight. There is no other 
way to be sure one’s gift to beggars goes into their bowels, but to make them swallow it 


on the spot.” 
—From The Country Gentleman (1855) 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF KING COTTON 


The sceptre of King Cotton is wrested from him! The royal prerogative was sacri- 
ficed through the reckless passion and insane folly of his friends. Yet it is right: he 
never was entitled to the distinction. First useful, then influential, then powerful, he 
became inflated with insufferable vanity, and odious with intolerable arrogance. Profit- 
ing by the lesson, reduced to his natural position, he may again become useful, perhaps 
travel north a little, and act in a circle less circumscribed by prejudice and that “vaulting 
ambition” that so often overleaps itself. 


—From Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture (1862) 


MARINE MANURES 


Our sea-coast furnishes an important source of fertilization. Sea weed is used in large 
quantities by coast farmers, and with most satisfactory results. It is usually carted in the 
winter months and piled in yards and sheds, and mixed with other manures. It rapidly de- 
composes, and in drying largely diminishes in bulk. It is used as a top dressing to grass 
lands with undoubted efficiency, acting in part as a mulch; it is also used as a compost. 
While seaweed is used with such good results near the coast, it has also been proved benefi- 
cial on lands twenty miles in the interior. It would not be impossible to suppose that seaweed, 
dried and pressed into bales, may thereafter become not only a reliable means of manuring 
land in the interior of the State [Maine], but an item of no small importance in a business 


point of view. 
—From Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture (1862) 


The Siberian territory to the east of the 
Urals was of interest to the Muscovite gov- 
ernment in the late sixteenth and for much 
of the seventeenth century primarily for the 
wealth and abundance of fur-bearing ani- 
mals it produced.'’ However, there is evi- 
dence that even from the beginning of this 
period some persons saw the necessity of 
establishing a broader basis for the economy 
of that region than that being provided by 
the fur trade.* This attitude was in part a 
reflection of the fact that. while portions of 
the native population at the close of the six- 
teenth century continued to pursue their tra- 
ditional nomadic, hunting existence, certain 
of the native tribes had turned to more seden- 
tary, agricultural pursuits.* Recognition of 
this variance in native cultures influenced the 
decision of Yermak* (after 1582) that the 
needs of the service people® in Siberia could 
best be met by demanding that payment of 
tribute be made in grain rather than merely 
in furs as had been the case among the na- 
tives up to that time.® Thus, at an early date, 
the importance of the agricultural pursuits of 
the native peoples in Siberia was accepted. 
However, the amount of grain produced by 
the natives was soon inadequate to meet the 
needs of the growing numbers of people ar- 
riving in Siberia.‘ Consequently, the state 
was forced to seek other solutions. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider 
the manner in which the Muscovite state set 
out to establish a more permanent basis for 
the support of its agricultural interests in 
Siberia when mere dependence upon the 
native husbandmen no longer appeared feas- 
ible. For that reason it will be most pertinent 
to consider the following: the system of land- 
holding in Siberia; the methods of husbandry 
pursued in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and, to follow closely these de- 


The Emergence of an Agricultural Policy for Siberia 
in the X VII and X VIIT Centuries 


Ronatp F. Drew 


velopments, it will be necessary to understand 
the relationship of the peasant agricultural 
workers to the state. 


Land holding. The realization that a re- 


liable source of provisions for those Russians 


‘The literature concerned with the fur hunting and 
fur trading of the natives and Russians in Siberia is ex- 
tensive; the most valuable portions of this literature have 
been encompassed in the work of the American historian 
R. H. Fisher, The russian Fur Trade, 1550-1700 
(Berkeley, 1943). 

*S. U. Remezov, Kratkata sthirskaia letopis ( kungur- 
skata) (St. Petersburg, 1880), 52. 

* The Tatars of the Tobolsk-Irtysh region together with 
the Kirghiz on the upper Yenisei River, the Buryats to 
the west of the latter and the Tungus people in south- 
eastern Siberia (about the Amur River), were the princi- 
pal native agriculturists of the late sixteenth century. V. I. 
Ogorodnikoy, “Russekaia gosudarstvennaia vlast’ i sibir- 
skie inorodtsy v XVI-XVIII v.v.,” Shormk trudov pro- 
fessorov prepodavatelet gosudarstvennogo irkutskogo 
universizeta, Section 1, I (Irkutsk, 1921), 70-71. Also 
see by the same author, Ocherki tstorti Sihiri do nachala 


(Throughout this article the Library of Congress system 
of transliteration has been followed, except in the case 
of geographic and proper names where the orthography 
of The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World 
{New York, 1952] has been followed.) 

*Yermak was a Cossack retainer of the wealthy Strog- 
anovs of eastern Russia; it was he who opened up 
Siberia for exploitation by the Russians in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, during the ren of Ivan IV. As 
a sign of royal favor for his accomplishments Yermak 
Was given temporary control of the region he had sub- 
jugated. See I. G. Akulinin, Ermak 1 Stroganovy (Paris, 
1933), passim. 

*See Fisher, The Russian Fur Trade, 31-32. 

°G. F. Miller, Opisante sthirskago tsarstva 1s vsekh pro- 
tzshedskikh v nem del, ot nachala, a osoblivo ot pokor- 
enua ego rosstskot derzhave po su vremena (St. Peters- 
burg, 1787), 2nd ed., Chapter V, No. 29. N.N. Kozmin, 
Ocherki proshlago nastotashchego Situri (St. Peters 
burg, 1910), 7. 

* The decline in grain production, which reached an 
acute state in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
appears to have been the result of growing dissatisfaction 
among the natives over their role as state agricultural 
workers. Many demanded that they be permitted to re- 
turn to their former status of paying an annual fur trib- 
ute to the state. As a result of this dissatisfaction there 
was a gradual decline in the amount of land devoted to 
grain culture by the natives. See P. N. Butsinsku, Zase- 
lene Sibiri 1 byt pervykh em nasel’nikov (Kharkov, 
1889), 168-169, 311-312. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR SIBERIA 


performing service in Siberia could not be 
expected from the “Tatar grains” being 
raised there necessitated another approach to 
this growing problem. The most obvious 
solution—the shipment of grain supplies 
from Muscovite Russia—was not practicable 
under existing circumstances since such 
would involve the use of land and water 
routes which were unduly long as well as 
time-consuming. Moreover, the population 
of Russia proper, from the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, was showing 
marked signs of diminishing numbers (with 
a resulting reduction in agricultural pro- 
duction). * Consequently, only two avenues 
of approach remained open, under existing 
circumstances: either to locate areas nearer 
to Siberia which might be able to supply the 
needed grains, or to establish agricultural 
communities in Siberia proper. 

Both of these solutions were tried in turn. 
For a time in the sevenieeth century it seemed 
that such supplies might be adequately pro- 
vided for by laying a grain assessment upon 
the inhabitants of the pomorte districts.” 
However, this was intended only as a tem- 
porary expedient and it was brought to an 
end in the eighteenth century."” Meanwhile 
a more permanent answer was found in the 
establishment of a system of state destatinnot 
ploughlands '' in Siberia itself. The peasants 
working such lands were under the control 
of representatives of the state insofar as 
matters relating to the variety and amounts 
of the crops to be raised were concerned. 
The obligation which most satisfactorily 
bound the peasant agriculturists to the state 
ploughlands while at the same time providing 
an incentive for the growth of the local 
economy was the annual payment of the 
obrok assessment.'* 

The use of such state ploughlands pro- 
vided the framework of the scheme which 
came to be the more or less permanent policy 
of the state in its search for a means of 
supplying provisions (primarily grains) to 
governmental officials, soldiers and settlers in 
Siberia. An indication that the government 
felt satisfied with this solution is suggested 
by the fact that it took little interest in Siber- 
ian agricultural settlements that did not op- 
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erate as state ploughlands. Consequently, 
the settlements of free persons '* were, in 
theory, of little concern to the Muscovite ad- 
ministration; later they were to become a 
matter of growing concern to successive gen- 
erations of Siberian voivodes (the principal 
state officials in each major center). 

Since the early state ploughlands had been 
established primarily for the sustenance of 
state officials, it was usual for those lands to 
be located in the general vicinity of the 
centers occupied by such officials and their 

“Notice of a movement of the Russian population to 
the cast in the years of Peter I's reygn (1682-1725) was 
brought by the apparent variance in the census returns 
for the Russian state between the vears 1678 and 1710. 
The meaning of this variance and the creation of the 
so-called “vacancy” in the older parts of the state has led 
to two differing interpretations of this population shift. 
The first was proposed by P. N. Miliukov in his Gost- 
darstvennoe khoziaistvo Rossu v pervoi chetverti XVI 
stoletua 1 reforma Petra Velikago (St. Petersburg, 1905) 
2nd ed., while a counterinterpretauon was offered by 
M. Klochkov in his Naselenie Rossu pri Petre Velikom po 
percpisiam togo vrement (St. Petersburg, 1911), being 
Vol. Cl of Zapiski istoriko-filologicheskago fakul'teta 
imperatorskago S-Peterburgskago uniwersiteta, 

“The pomorte districts were located around the ad- 
ministrative centers of Solikamsk, Vyatka, Perm, Veliki 
Ustyug and Solvychegodsk. All were located on or near 
major water routes on the western side of the Urals. The 
latter two centers were situate on tnbutanes of the 
Northern Dvina near their punctures; Vyatka was on onc 
of the longest east-west water routes connecting the Urals 
with the Volga: the remaining towns were located on 
the Kama River where it joined streams that made 
passage of the Urals relatively casy. 

For a discussion of the significance of 
routes for the settlement of Siberia, sce S. V. Bakhrushin, 
“Pun v Sibir v XVI-XVIL," Nauchnye trudy (Moscow, 
1955), Il, 72-136. Also R. J. Kerner, The Urge to the 
Sea: The Course of Russ.an History (Berkeley, 1942), 
66-88, 165-175. 

"In 1761 the annual grain payment by the pomorie 
region peasants was replaced by a monetary levy. 


these water 


"Tt as clear from the root of this word that it was 
originally intended to indicate a tenth part of the land. 
However, by the second halt of the seventeenth century 
it Was a term commonly used to indicate that portion of 
the ploughland worked by a peasant and devoted to the 
raising of grain or other products required for payment 
to the state. By the emghteenth century, however, this 
was no longer an indication that the peasant was work- 
ing merely a tenth of all his ploughlands for the benefit 
of the state. Hereafter the term “state ploughland” will 
be understood to mean “dessatinnot ploughland.” Ct. 
Kozmin, Ocherki, 223. 

“In Siberia the ofrok usually was an assessment laid 
by the state for the privilege of using governmental ta- 
cilities considered by the state to be its own special mo- 
nopoly. In sum, it was an annual rent upon anything 
which the state cared to assess. 

“Persons who had not been forced, either through 
personal necessity or by pressure from the state, to reg- 
ister as state ploughland peasants. 
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associates.'* Inevitably, the most suitable 
agricultural lands soon were settled because 
of the need to confine such ploughlands to 
areas in close proximity to the major Siber- 
ian water routes, to places that could be de- 
fended easily by the service personnel as 
well as to those sites which promised the 
most remunerative returns. All of these fac- 
tors placed certain limitations upon the lands 
initially selected for use as state ploughlands. 

Nonetheless, the agricultural land suitable 
for the purposes outlined above eventually 
failed to keep pace with the demands of the 
state. One immediate result of such a diminu- 
tion of available land was a tendency to lay 
upon the more remote agricultural regions 
the responsibility of provisioning the older 
administrative centers and, later, the new 
industries which emerged in Siberia.’ Na- 
turally, the methods by which additional 
lands were acquired changed during the pe- 
iod of a century or more. In some instances, 
instructions were given that the local officials 
should seek out suitable “empty lands” that 
would be adaptable to the needs of the state 
ploughlands, and, what was equally im- 
portant, those lands were to be within easy 
reach of the scattered villages and garrisons 
that were to be supplied with grain."® 

Some of the state ploughlands were ac- 
quired from natives whose lands stood in 
the way of normal agricultural expansion. 
This situation appears to have arisen frequent- 
ly where native agriculturists continued to 
pursue their rudimentary forms of husbandry 
in the midst of those Russian peasants newly 
settled on state lands.'’ The general pro- 
cedure in such cases was for the state to de- 
mand that the Tatars, Buriats or any other 
of the numerous native peoples involved, 
transfer their land to the state for use as state 
ploughlands.'"* Those natives contributing 
their ploughlands could take the choice of 
migrating elsewhere (an alternative which, 
according to the evidence cited in Miller, 
they were unlikely to take since the state 
was wise enough to set such limits upon the 
amount of grain to be collected so as not to 
constitute an undue burden for them), or 
they could remain permanently upon their 
lands and thereby become, to all intents and 
purposes, state peasants who produced solely 
for the state with a smaller portion of the 


land devoted to their own needs. These 
were the native state ploughland peasants 
who one authority mentions appeared in the 
form described here as early as the year 1702." 


“The principal agricultural regions in Siberia by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century comprised a very 
narrow belt of territory across the southern rim of Si- 
beria stretching from the Urals in the west to the region 
of Yakutsk in the cast. There were no significant agri- 
cultural settlements north of sixty degrees north latitude 
except in the Lena River basin, from Olekminsk to 
Yakutsk. 

This narrow belt of agricultural land was not con- 
tinuous from west to east but rather had its greatest em- 
phasis in the region of the major river valleys which, in 
the majority of instances in Siberia, flow in a north-south 
direction. Much of the land between these rivers was 
swampy and as a consequence offered a major restric- 
tion to a progressive expansion of agricultural settlement 
eastward. 

The principal river valleys supporting agricultural pur- 
suits by the beginning of the eighteenth century were, 
from west to east, the Chusovaya, Ufa, Utka and Bisert, 
as well as the Neiva, the Kama, the Tura—especially 
between Verkhoturye and Tyumen—the Tobol, the Ob— 
from the site of Tomsk to beyond Kamen—and all of 
the area east to the Tom River and south to Kuznetsk. 
In addition, the Yenisei River from Yeniscisk southward 
on both banks beyond its juncture with the Abakan 
River, as well as along the latter river itself. Finally, the 
basins of the Angara, Aldan, Shilka and Lena Rivers 
were major agricultural regions of Eastern Siberia at 
that time. (See the accompanying map for the location 
of the agricultural areas cited here.) 

See especially Dopolnenua k aktam istoricheskim (St. 
Petersburg, 1870), X, No. 75; Pamiatmki sibirskoi istora 
NUVII veka (St. Petersburg, 1882), 1, No. 7 (March 23, 
1700) (cited as P.SJ.); N. N. Ogloblin, Ohozrenie stolb- 
tsov 1 knig sthurskago prikaza (1592-1768 gg.) (4 vols., 
Moscow, 1895-1900), III, 73, 279-280 (cited as Oglo- 
blin); Akty istoricheskie (5 vols., St. Petersburg, 1841- 
1842), V, No. 59 (May 23, 1680) (cited as 4J.); Ides 
E. Isbrants, TAree Years’ Travel from Moscow Overland 
to China Through Great Ustiga, Siriania, Permia, St- 
beria, Daour, Great Tartary, etc. to Peking (London, 
1706), 6: P. A. Slovtsov, Istoricheskoe obozrente Sibiri 
(St. Petersburg, 1886), 114: J. G. Gmelin, Voyage en 
Stherte (1733), 211, in Bibliothéque universelle des Voy- 
ages effectués par Mer ou par Terre dans les diverses 
Parties du Monde, M. Albert-Montémont, comp. (Paris, 
1836): G. L. Spassku, “Spisok s chertezha sibirskua zemli, 
zaimstvovannyi iz rukopisanago sbornika XVII veka,” 
Vremennik imperatorskago moskouskago obshchestva 
istoru drevnoster: rossuskikh, Bk. Ul, Pt. 32 (1849); 
N., A. N., comp., Sibiriskie goroda. Materialy dlia tkh 
istorii XVII stoletii: Nerchinsk, Selenginsk, la- 
kutsk (Moscow, 1886), 114; P. J. Strahlenberg, An 
Histortco-geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia; but more particularly 
of Russia, Siberia, and Great Tartary (London, 1738), 
384. 

* P.S1., 1, No. 7 (March 23, 1700). 

Ogloblin, II], Appendix CXV, 279-280. 

Ogorodnikov, “Russkaia gosudarstvennaia vlast’,” 80. 

Miller, Opisanie sibirskago tsarstva, 240. 

" Thid., 241, 243. Note, however, that early in the 
seventeenth century those natives with sedentary, agricul- 
tural habits were forced to provide tribute payment in 
the form of native grains; these were an early form of 
the eighteenth century state plough land peasants. 
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For the state another possibility also existed 
in the case of the Russians who had made 
their way beyond the area of governmental 
controls in an effort to be free of the burdens 
they had borne in western Siberia. Because 
of the favorable location taken up by many 
such persons, they were permitted on occasion 
to retain their land in return for an agree- 
ment to pay an annual rent to the state in 
the form of grain supplies. These were not 
state ploughland peasants in the sense spoken 
of above because, in the beginning at least, 
each peasant remained in a position to nego- 
tiate with the state the amount of his annual 
payment (obrok). However, if such peasants 
did not keep abreast of the royal decrees 
relating to peasant obligations they were in 
danger of finding their status reduced to 
that of state peasants who possessed only 
such lands as they could work after they 
had fulfilled their obligations to the state. 
Such personal lands were called the sobinnot 
ploughlands.*” 


It is clear, therefore, that the methods by 
which the state could acquire ploughlands 
for its own purposes and use were varied and, 
in general, differed widely throughout Siberia. 
Meanwhile, throughout the later decades of 
the seventeenth century and well into the 
eighteenth century, the trend was toward an 
increase in the extent of the state plough- 
lands (in relation to the total land being 
brought under the plough). There were also 
trends toward an increase in the amounts 
demanded of the peasants who were nomi- 
nally free but nonetheless obliged to pay an 
annual tax to the state in order to retain that 
freedom *' and toward a growing reluctance 
on the part of the state to permit any marked 
increase in the amount of personal plough- 
land under cultivation.” 

In the case of Siberia, the Archbishop's 
see (the so-called “House of St. Sofia”— 
Sofetskata doma) and monasterial  patri- 
monies were agriculturally less important 
than were Church holdings in Muscovite 
Russia. Indeed, the tendency seems to have 
been for the state to reduce in size and im- 
portance the holdings of the Church in 
Siberia, a policy not out of line with the 
general intent of reducing all lands to the 
status of state ploughlands. Such certainly 


was the intent of a royal letter written to 
the voivode of Verkhoturye in which he 
was instructed 

. that the land in the district of Verkhoturye, 
up to the Pyshma River, that was given to the 
Sofeiskaia doma without a decree of the Great 
Sovereign . . . be incorporated into the Verkho- 
turye district as before . . . and those metropolitan 
and monasterial peasants who now live on that 
land . . . are to be taken from that land . . . and 
in such places garrisons and villages are to be 
raised and peasants are to be settled and are to 
plough the Great Sovereign’s ploughlands. sa 

The data available for the study of private 
or semi-private forms of landholding in 
Siberia are extremely scarce.** Such is under- 
standable since both the freeholders—few in 
numbers in any case—and the peasants who 
worked their personal ploughlands as well 
as those who were merely workers on their 
former lands tended to be tolerated rather 
than encouraged; moreover, they represented 
the illiterate and inarticulate classes. The 
major interest of the state and local admin- 
istrative officers was in the state ploughlands, 
and it is with respect to these lands that the 
documentation that remains is most extensive. 
The agricultural growth of Siberia in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in any 
case, is most clearly concerned with the ex- 
tension and administration of the state 
ploughlands. 


At present there is no accurate method of 
determining what might be termed an aver- 
age or mean state ploughland holding. The 
area of the ploughland was established in 
part upon the basis of the peasant manpower 
available, in part upon the state demands for 
grain and other obrok, and to a limited 
extent by the amount of land available for 


The sehinna ploughlands — literally, the peasant’s 


own—-varied in size, so that it has become difficult to 
determine the relationship in terms of size between the 
sohinnor and destatinno: ploughlands. Various authors 
have attempted to establish a ratio between the two types 
valid only for restricted 
is to be under- 


but their data ts generally 
area and ume. Here the term 
stood when the word “personal” ploughland 
See Kozmin, Ocherki, 4. G. V. Lantzeti, Siberia in the 
Seventeenth Century, A Study of the Colonial Admin 
stration (Berkeley, 1943), 168. 

so-called obrochnye khleba payment. 


“sobinna”’ 
is UM dl 


“This was the 
Cf. Ogloblin, 1. 59. 

Ihid., 60. 

* 41., V. No. 59 (May 23, 1680). 

* Oglobin, 1 (Introductory remarks to Chapter V). 
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the raising of grains.*” Moreover, the irreg- 
ular pattern of the singlefield system of the 
early seventeenth century makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to compare the normal or 
mean size of state ploughlands of that period 
with the probable size in the late seventeenth 
and in the eighteenth centuries after the three- 
field system of cultivation had been adopted. 
However, the increase in manpower and the 
new methods of soil preparation in the 
Petrine period had a tendency to lessen the 
importance of such comparative figures if 
they did exist. Indeed, since the prime con- 
cern of the state officials was the delivery of 
the state grain supplies, the size of the 
ploughlands devoted to grain cultivation 
could and did fluctuate greatly.”° 


Methods of husbandry. While the single- 
field system still found general acceptance (in 
the seventeenth century), no attempt was 
made to diversify crop cultivation; each year 
all the grains to be raised were sown broad- 
cast in all the fields without regard to fallow- 
ing the land. Apparently this practice was 
not unknown to the Muscovite authorities, 
if one is to give credence to the report of 
the Verkhoturye voivode that “The peasantry 
ploughs the state ploughlands in a jumbled 
fashion, but not in three fields as is the case 
in the state villages of Muscovite Russia.” ** 

It seems paradoxical that the Russian set- 
tlers who came to Siberia in the seventeenth 
century should have accepted the rudimentary 
single-field system of the natives while in 
turn insisting upon the use ef those crops 
generally raised in Muscovite Russia. On the 
state ploughlands oats and rye were invar- 
iably encountered while, in addition, on the 
peasants’ personal ploughlands millet, barley, 
spelt, buckwheat and peas were raised. Of the 
latter crops barley held the most prominent 
position.” 

The successful adoption of these grains 
from the start of Russian settlement in 
Siberia gave to that settlement a greater de- 
gree of permanence than might have been 
achieved had only the native forms of hus- 
bandry been employed. From the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it was clear that 
the single-field system of cultivation would 
not remain permanently in Siberia. Oc- 
casional attempts were made to introduce 


other systems, with the result that until the 
second half of the seventeenth century a 
wide variety of field systems existed in west- 
ern Siberia—ranging from the single-field 
through the two-field to early experiments 
with the three-field system. 

In general, the change from the single- 
field to the three-field system of cultivation 
was not accomplished by fiat but rather re- 
sulted from the inevitable conditions of soil 
exhaustion and the need for further preserva- 
tion of land as it became scarcer (relatively 
speaking). The changes occurred in the 
separate parts of Siberia at varying times 
and at differing speeds; indeed there were 
occasions when the change-over was hindered 
by conditions in the agricultural communities 
that were more favorable to the single-field 
system. On the state lands, where some soil 
exhaustion could be noted by the middle of 


the seventeenth century,” an incentive for 


change was given by the Muscovite state 
through its representatives in Siberia who 
undertook the establishment of the Russian 
three-field system of cultivation. The two 


factors of soil exhaustion and governmental 
leadership most frequently combined to 
produce the change. 

Since the personal ploughlands frequently 
were a part of the vacant lands, there were 
fewer restrictions upon their size and loca- 
tion than upon the state ploughlands, with 


* That the amount of land available was not always 
«a dominant factor is indicated by the number of instances 
of which the following is very representative. The gar- 
rison of Kataisk had some 501 destatin—this could have 
varied in area from approximately 1350 to 1800 acres— 
of state ploughland available tor culuvation at that site, 
yet, in addition, there were over exght mes that amount 
of land suitable for ploughing. Other examples show 
that an even greater ratio of unploughed land to that 
being ploughed could exist. See V. 1. Shunkov, “K istorn 
razvitiia zemledelua v zapadnoi Sibiri (XVII-nachalo 
XVIII Istoricheskie zapiski, X1 (1941), 204. 

“Letter of Peter I to Prince M. Gagarin (September 
17, 1710), Bumag: imperatora Petra 1, A. F. Bychkov, 
ed. (St. Petersburg, 1872), 144. Doklady 1 prigovory, 
sostowuvshiesia v pravitel stumushe hem senate tsarstvo- 
vanie Petra Veltkago, N. V. Kalachov, ed. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1888), I, Pt. 1, No. 991 (August 27, 1714). 

* Cited in Shunkov, “K istorii razvitiia zemledeliia,” 
204. 

*N. V. Ustiugov, ed., “ Instruktsiia votchinnomu pri- 
kazchiku pervoi chetvert) XVIII v.,” Istorichesku arkhww, 
IV (1949), passim. Shunkov, “K istorii razvitiia zemle- 
delia,”” 202. 

“See the report of the Tobolsk voivode in 1658-1659 
concerning the “poorly bred grain” being produced at 
that ume by the peasants on the old ploughlands. Jéid., 
205. 
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the important result that many peasants felt 
less need to husband their land and to pro- 
tect its fertility. Consequently, the three-field 


system was adopted on the state ploughlands’ 


at an earlier date than upon the peasants’ 
personal pleughlands; the availability of 
“empty lands” made such a change for a 
time even seem undesirable. There is evi- 
dence that in some districts the personal 
ploughland fields were considered as separate 
winter grain fields and summer grain fields— 
a designation that apparently indicated a 
gradual change to the two-field system, a 
preparatory step to the three-field system of 
the state ploughlands. 


According to a statement of Butsinskii, the 
state ploughlands around several of the west- 
ern Siberian villages (slobody) had fully 
accepted the three-field system by 1641.*' 
This was a natural outgrowth of the attempt 
by the Siberian Prikaz,** going back to the 
year 1634-1635, to make an adjustment in that 
region to newer methods of cultivation in 
order to increase grain production. Nonethe- 
less, where there remained abundant empty 
land the change-over was slower, so that in 
some areas of Siberia the old methods re- 
mained until the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

By the 1660's the three-field system was in 
general use in the region about Tobolsk, 
where the presence of fields of summer grain, 
winter grain and fallow were io be noted.™ 
By the 1690's it was in use also in the region 
of Nerchinsk.“* But there were still ex- 
ceptions to this changing pattern as _ well 
as to a full acceptance of the three-field sys- 
tem. For example, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, a peasant of the village of 
Nevyansk in western Siberia gave testimony 
at the Siberian Prikaz that on the state 
ploughlands where he worked there was a 
two-field method of cultivation by which one 
field was ploughed to fallow every ten years. 
While this was an apparent exception to the 
gradual evolution of western Siberian hus- 
bandry, special conditions may have war- 
ranted such a break with the norm.” 


While only limited information is avail- 
able concerning the activities of the peasants 
and natives upon their personal ploughlands, 
still less of a specific nature is available con- 


cerning the type of farming they pursued for 
immediate household needs. That some land, 
probably small in amount, was devoted to 
the production of vegetables, the raising of 
cattle, and the growing of tobacco is clear, 
but how extensive a part this played in the 
household economy it is difficult to say. By 
the eighteenth century the local Siberian 
market places were offering onions, garlic, 
cider, watermelons, muskmelons, cabbages, 
turnips, radishes, horseradishes and cucum- 
bers, as well as the surplus grain and live- 
stock raised on the peasants’ personal lands.** 
The raising of tobacco on the peasant lands 
was frequently under interdiction, not be- 
cause of its harmful effects to soil or person, 
nor to pacify the Church, but as is well 
known, merely to remove any possibility of 
competition with the state monopoly in that 
item.** Like reasons explain the absence of 
rhubarb from the local market places. Al- 
though this plant grew wild, as did the 
melons, it in turn was a royal monopoly 
maintained for the value it possessed as a 
medicinal herb.” 

These latter agricultural pursuits, although 
playing no small role in the peasant diet and 
economy, nonetheless had a minor position 
in the general agricultural development of 
eighteenth-century Siberia. Only rarely were 
products other than grain demanded of the 
peasant by the state; consequently, little con- 
cern was expressed for those other pursuits. 
Indeed, little recognition seems to have been 
given to them except as items of sale at the 
local markets and fairs. 


“ Tagil’ and Nevyansk among others. 


Butsinsku, Zaselenie Sibirt, 57. 

“This was the central colonial office 
the administration of nearly all phases of that region's 
lite. The Siberian Prikaz was created in 1637. 

“Shunkov, “K istorn razvitua zemledelna,” 205. 

“ Polnoe sobrante zakonow rossuskot imperu s 1649 
goda (St. Petersburg, 1830), IIL, No. 1542, Pt. 10 (cited 
as P.S.Z.). 

Shunkov, “K istorii razvitiia zemledcliua,’ 
note 30 above. 

Sobranie raznykh zapisok sochinenu, F. V. Tu 
mansku, ed. (St. Petersburg, 1787), Il (August 2, 1704) 
(cited as Sohrame raznykh zapisok). 

* PS.Z., Ul, No. 1542. 

*See the royal letter to town officials prohibiting the 
sale of rhubarb to anyone but the guildman ( gostinnaia 
sotma) Iwan Isaev who had been given the monopoly 
for buying up all rhubarb at whatever price it was avail- 
able but with the proviso that he not purchase any ot 
it “second-hand.” “On the purchasing of Rhubarb,” 
Sobrame raznykh zapisok, (August, 1691). 


charged with 


* 204. See 
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State control over workers. The needs of 
the service people in Siberia for agricultural 
supplies *° were of prime concern to the 
state and from this necessity there developed 
a stricter control over both the establishment 
of agricultural settlements and the movement 
of agricultural workers to and from those 
settlements. Moreover, the pattern of agri- 
cultural activities in such settlements had to 
be controlled closely in order to assure the 
continued use of their agricultural lands to 
state advantage: regimentation in agriculture 
as in service to the state—whether military 
or civil—was the method adopted in Siberia 
by the Muscovite government in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A large portion of the peasants who settled 
on the land in Siberia did so in the hope or 
with the belief that their personal obligations 
to the state would be lessened as they drew 
further away from the centers of authority. 
One consequence of this attitude was an in- 
crease in the numbers of those seeking flight 
or transfer from their Russian lands.- How- 
ever, accompanying this attitude was a_re- 
sultant decline in the number of tiaglo-paying 
peasants *"—especially in the pomorie re- 
gion *'—and an increase in the obligations 
of those peasants who remained behind on 
the royal, patrimonial and private estates of 
Russia. The failure of the government to 
put a cessation to such flight left it with but 
one practical alternative: to assure that obli- 
gations similar to those from which they 
had recently escaped should be placed upon 
the newly-arrived peasants. The purpose, of 
course, was to ensure the continuity of re- 
turns and services to the state, loss of which 
was threatened by these large-scale migra- 
tions.** 

The Siberian peasant agriculturist at the 
opening of the eighteenth century was sub- 
ject not only to the established state duties 
and obligations to be found in Russia 
proper *’—such as coachman service,** serv- 
ice in the local mills, work in the building 
of the merchants’ hall ( gostinny: dvor) and 
on the stalls for the local markets and fairs 
and other such tasks, and, in addition, regu- 
lar levies upon his crops, his dwelling place, 
and the goods he sold—but he was responsi- 
ble also for an ever-increasing variety of as- 
sessments in many spheres of rural activity. 


Since tiaglo payments were not general 
in Siberia in the eighteenth century, the 
peasant was more frequently subjected to 
individual levies upon his personal property, 
produce and business transactions, along 
with an increasing number of special assess- 
ments to satisfy the military needs of the 
state. The size and amount of some of these 
special levies was not always regularized 
and fixed, but there was a persistent tend- 
ency during the century for new and special 
levies to become permanent and to be added 
to those fixed ones already in existence. An 
additional problem, from the peasants’ view- 
point, was the developing tradition that spe- 
cial levies payable to the state should be 
rendered in coin rather than in kind, as had 
been the custom previously. The earliest 
settlers had found themselves in a very ad- 
vantageous position with regard to the local 
and state officials (i.e., their presence was of 
vital importance to the settling of the land 


* The methods of paying the service personnel in Si- 
beria varied with rank and time but in general, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and in the early eighteenth 
centuries, payment was in the form of grain, salt and 
money usually (sometimes wine, beer, mead and furs are 
mentioned), the proportions of which varied greatly 
but tended to be predominantly in grain and salt. See 
“Vedomost iasachnykh, desiatinnykh, denezhnykh, 
khlebnykh i solianykh dokhodakh 1 raskhodakh v_ sibir- 
skikh gorodakh za 1698 1 1699 gody,” Russkaia tstort- 
cheskaia biblioteka (St. Petersburg, 1884), VIII, passim. 

“The tiaglo was the all-encompassing obligation of 
each member of a rural community (mur) to their im- 
mediate landholding superior. The taaglo payment in- 
cluded compulsory labor, cash, as well as ofrok in its 
various forms and it was the obligation of the mir to 
assure payment of this assessment. In the case of Siberia, 
tiaglo payments were made only by certain of the native 
tribes at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
majority of peasants in Siberia were free of this obliga- 
tion, unlike the Muscovite peasants. 

“Three groups principally were involved in this east- 
ward movement at the end of the seventeenth century: 
the transferees (perevedentsy), the fugitives ( guliashchie 
lindi), and exiles (ssylnye). It is not possible here to 
discuss at length the characteristics of cach group; suf- 
ficient to point out that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the fugitives were the most important source of 
agricultural settlers in Siberia. 

*P.SJ., 1, No. 53 (May 25, 1703). 

“It is worth noting, as did the late Professor Lantzeff, 
that frequently little distinction could be drawn between 
the obligations of the Siberian peasants and those of west- 
ern Russia—although at times similar names might have 
local distinctions while at other umes differing designa- 
tions could not hide the similarity of meaning. Lantzeff, 
Stheria in the Seventeenth Century, 341. 

“ This service was not as heavy as it had been in the 
seventeenth century because by the cighteenth century 
there was developing a special category of service per- 
sonnel—the samshchiki (coachmen)—who came to re- 
side permanently in special sections of the towns. 
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and the production of agricultural products) 
and, as a result, they occasionally were 
granted such favorable tax concessions as 
the aforementioned freedom from tiaglo. 
Yet, as the population in Siberia increased 
in numbers and the labor force became less 
fluid, there developed a tendency to make 
increased demands upon the peasants. In- 
evitably, the Siberian settler came to bear a 
close resemblance to his Muscovite counter- 
part. The more permanent and stable the 
settled region, the easier it was for the voi- 
vodes to be assured of a steady income from 
the state assessments. 

In considering the relationship between 
the agriculturist and the state it is clear that 
the peasant’s obligations formed an impor- 
tant part of the state’s system of agricultural 
control, Of first concern to both the state 
and peasant unquestionably was the setting 
and payment of the oérok. To the peasant 
it was important because it provided a rare 
opportunity to contract his obligations ac- 
cording to the scarcity of his particular form 
of labor and product. At the same time for 
the state it meant that there was a means for 
properly controlling and channelling both 
labor and goods. 

Not all agricultural obrok payments were 
connected with the production of grain. 
There were some instances when the state 
contracted with peasants to raise special 
crops, such as hemp and flax, parts of which 
were to be paid as obrok—the remainder 
could be disposed of as the peasant desired.” 
It should be noted that obrok payments 
could also be levied upon the agriculturists 
for the utilization of fishing facilities, as 
well as for the use of state mills, ponds, 
meadows and similar objects of common 
usage. In the majority of such cases the 
scale of obrok was determined by the ability 
of the person to pay.*” There also existed 
the possibility that peasants could be freed 
temporarily trom such odrok levies; espe- 
cially was this so in the case of crop failures 
and conversion to the Orthodox faith.“ 

The state’s interest in Siberian agriculture 
was reflected directly in the obligatory  ser- 
vices which the peasants were expected to 
perform annually, services which, inciden- 
tally, provided one of the strongest bases of 
complaint against the Russian state and es- 


pecially against the local administrators of 
the government. It was not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century that a fixed 
ratio between obligations to the state and 
personal privilege was established but even 
then it was found to be difficult to enforce.** 
Meanwhile, the provision of the Code 
(Ulozhenie) of 1649 which called for a day 
of rest in each week’s work was not always 
adhered to. 

The obligatory services which the peas- 
ants were forced to perform can, for the 
sake of convenience, be divided into the fol- 
lowing categories: 1) military service, 2) 
ploughland service, 3) local state services. 
The question of military service was ever- 
present during the reign of Peter I due to 
the lengthy engagement with Sweden as 
well as involvements with Persia and the 
Ottoman Empire. The government's §prin- 
ciple of replacing each fallen man with a 
new recruit in order to maintain a degree 
of uniformity in the size of the armed forces 
meant that there was a steady drain upon 
the rural areas.” But while Siberia in this 


* An illustration of this practice could be found in 
the hamlet (dereven) of Verkhneye (in Yemiseisk dis- 
trict) where the sixty-three peasants, who ploughed 
thirty-one desiatin of land—about ninety acres—paid 
an annual ofrok of twelve arshin—approximately 28 
feet—of canvas, and a pud—36 pounds—ot hemp and 
a half bucket of tar per destatin. Some of the peasants 
involved made payments in kind only in the case of 
hemp, but made money payments for the canvas and tar. 
Ogloblin, I, 240. 

In this connection it interesting to not 
usual manner in which ofrok might come to be levied. 
In a letter from the Tsar to the Turinsk voivede in 1704 
enquiry was made as to why many of the houschold 
apianies and hives in the Court villages as well as those 
on private, patnarchal, bishopric and monasterial estates 
(which, in reality, were merely appendages ot property 
that belonged to the state), were not being assessed an 
vbrok. Vo nghkt the situation it was ordered that thence- 
forth “an ofrok is to be set on the hives. * In this 
instance NO mention was made of the amount of the 
obrok nor the office to which the ofrok was to be sent. 
This oversight was hkely brought to the attention of the 
Tsar, although such laxness of methods was not uncom- 
mon and provided some of the loopholes by which ofrok 
could remain a dead letter. See especially Sobrante raz 
nykh zapisok, W (May 12 and August 2, 1704). 

Zapiski Vebera o Petre Velikom ob ego preobraz 
novanuakh (1713-1720), in Russku arkhiv (Moscow, 
i872). 1426-1127. V. Sukachev, ed., Pervoe stoletie 
Irkutska. Shorntk materialy dlia istoru goroda (St. Peters- 
burg, 1903), 179. 

" Sibirskie goroda, 111; P.S.Z., V1, No. 3637 (Septem- 
ber 1, 1720). 

"See M. T. Florinsky, Russta: A History and an Inter- 
pretation (New York, 1955), 1, 622-623. 

Miliukov, Gosudarstvennoe khoziastvo Rossi, 


a more un- 


125. 
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respect was no more favorably situated than 
the other provinces of Russia, occasional con- 
cessions were made to certain groups of Si- 
berian peasants. Thus, for example, in a 
royal letter to the Turinsk voivode in 1703 
(apparently the same letter went to the 
voivodes of Tobolsk, Tyumen, Pelym and 
Verkhoturye as well), it was stated that 
ploughland peasants who were selected for 
military service but who might receive ex- 
emptions in order to remain as workers on 
the land, were to be listed as unfit for service 
(and except in an unusual situation, would 
not be in danger of later recruitment).”” 


The forwarding of recruits for military 
service was a matter of great concern to the 
rural communes since their council, which 
had the responsibility of selecting able- 
bodied persons for the army and the other 
state services, had to take two very signifi- 
cant factors into consideration. First, the 
removal for service of each able-bodied male 
meant that his labor and share of other ob- 
ligations fell as an added burden upon the 
community. At the same time, if the coun- 
cil selected a person physically unfit and 
that person should be sent to St. Petersburg 
and there turned down upon his arrival, the 
central government assumed no_ responsi- 
bility for his return to the rural community. 
Consequently, there was imposed upon that 
community a double burden because the 
unfit person—who was probably lost perma- 
nently to the rural community—had to be 
replaced by another recruit. As a conse- 
quence of these difhculties it is not surprising 
to find that the Stroganovs, for the guidance 
of the commune officials on their estates, 
set forth in a very frank manner the recom- 
mendation that 

. those who are chosen as recruits for the army 
are [to be] those who have no land to plough and 
have no other business and those who for no rhyme 
or reason turn to riotousness on every occasion, and 
who are unreliable, and in whom neither we nor 
the local people can possibly have any confidence.” 

With respect to the service required on 
the state ploughlands it was an obligation 
from which a peasant could escape only with 
difculty once he had been registered in 
the commune; only escape to the outlying 
regions where governmental jurisdiction had 
little force offered the peasant the possibility 


of temporary relief. Later, in the eighteenth 
century, there came a gradual commutation 
of monetary payment for ploughland serv- 
ice, but during the period of Peter I's reign 
such general relief was exceptional. 

The remaining local state services which 
were connected usually with the mainte- 
nance of mills, roads, public baths and ad- 
ministrative buildings were a much lighter 
form of obligation but, again, the tendency 
was for an encroachment to take place upon 
the peasant’s time and at the expense of 
his own pursuits. The total effect was to 
increase further the depressed condition of 
the local Siberian peasantry.” 

Conclusions. It should be possible to arrive 
at a few tentative conclusions concerning 
the character of the early stages of Siberian 
agriculture from the preceding discussion. 
In the first place, it is clear that the govern- 
ment in Moscow considered the establish- 
ment of a permanent body of agricultural 
settlers as a prerequisite to the further ex- 
ploitation of the Siberian territory. Here 
was both an indication of the declining posi- 
tion of the Siberian fur trade in Russian 
commercial affairs as well as a fortuitous 
preparation for the industrial position Siberia 
would assume in Peter’s reign. That is to 
say, such industrial development as did oc- 
cur in the metallurgical field during the 
Northern War (1700-1721) was made _pos- 
sible in large part by the prior existence of 
agricultural communities prepared to expand 
their production to meet the new needs of 
the times. 

A second factor is also evident: the state 
had no intention of permitting the creation 
of a lawless, nomadic society in Siberia. One 
immediate consequence of that attitude was 
the formation of a system of state plough- 
lands, which allowed for a degree of inde- 
pendent action on the part of the settler 
but at the same time required his adherence 
to the interests of the state by payment of 
the o/rok and the meeting of other obli- 
gations. Again, it is clear that as a result 


™ It would be interesting to know whether the exemp- 
tions granted in Siberia for agricultural reasons were 
greater in number than in the other provinces. See 
P.SJ1., 1, No. 49 (February 20, 1703). 

*“Instruktsiia votchinnomu prikazchiku,” 163. 

See P.S1., 1, No. 79 (March 18, 1708). 
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of these preparations the state was able to 
advance its own interests in Siberia with 
the assurance that the agricultural basis of 
the region would not be subject to sudden 
changes. 


suggested in reports of the time of Peter I 
and a certain reluctance to improve crops 
and the fertility of the soil (the need for 
which was already understood in the older 
provinces of Russia).** Such criticisms, how- 


ever, cannot be laid solely at the doorstep of 
the Siberians since similar complaints and 
shortcomings were experienced in the open- 
ing of the American agricultural West. 


Many shortcomings still existed in the 
methods of husbandry pursued by the peas- 
ants in working the state lands and, to an 
even greater extent, in working their own 
lands. A certain slovenliness of habits is *“Instruktsiia votchinnomu prikazchiku,” 169, 174 ff. 


AGRICULTURE AND DEMOCRACY 


Agriculture has not only been the chief factor in our physical and commercial develop- 
ment, but it has also been one of the greatest factors, if not the greatest, in developing and 
maintaining the true democratic spirit. We are apt to attribute this spirit of democracy to 
our free schools, our freedom in religion, and to an untrammeled ballot. These are great 
influences, but they are the effect rather than the cause of democracy. At least they do not 
precede democracy. 

Agriculture has aided the development of democracy in two ways. First, it has fur- 
nished an occupation for every man who was willing to work with his hands for a living, 
and for a great many it has provided homes. At one ume it was said that Uncle Sam had 
a farm for every one of his boys. At any rate agriculture has made it easy to change oc- 
cupation. The opening up of new agricultural districts has taken care of the surplus farm 
labor caused by the introduction of labor saving machinery. It has also kept the population 
scattered and contented, retarding thereby for many years the congestion which is now 
beginning to be felt in our cities and which does not seem to bode well for democracy. 

In the second place, agriculture has contributed to democracy more than we can esti- 
mate by furnishing our people with an abundant food supply. So fertile has been our land, 
so extensive our fields, so abundant our harvests of grain and fruit, that the best and 
highest grades of food have been within the reach of every citizen who has been willing 
to do an honest day’s work. It matters not what his occupation and social position, be they 
ever so humble, he and his family enjoy practically the same kinds of food as that enjoyed 
by families of wealth and prominence. In the dinner pail of the man who works in the 
mill, in the mine, or digs the ditches in our city streets, can usually be found wheat bread, 
meat, butter, fruit and coffee. What more does any one have? It matters not how great 
one’s wealth may be he cannot buy better food than this. He may spend money on luxur- 
ious surroundings, fine wares and costly linens. He may have a coterie of servants to do his 
bidding, but if he eats to live rather than lives to eat, he cannot nourish his body with 
better and more wholesome foods than those used daily by our common people—the people 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 


—From an Address by J. L. Snyder, President of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, “Agriculture and Democracy” (1908) 


OLD-FASHIONED TRANQUILIZERS 


Extract of valerian and chamomile, equal parts ; made into three-grain pills. Take three 


or four a day. 
—From Josiah T. Marshall, The Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-Book (1845) 


The Beginnings of the American Rectangular 
Land Survey System 1784-1800. By Wi- 
uiaM D. Parrison. Department of Geog- 
raphy Research Paper No. 50. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1957, vii, 
248 pp.) 

William D. Pattison’s Beginnings of the 
American Rectangular Land Survey System, 
1784-1800 tells a significant and neglected 
chapter in American land history. Amelia C, 
Ford carefully traced the colonial precedents 
of the national land system. Payson J. Treat 
studied the early land laws, development of 
federal land policy, and the disposal of the 
public domain from 1785 to 1820. Benjamin 
H. Hibbard and Roy M. Robbins have 
treated national land policy from the eight- 
eenth to the twentieth centuries—Hibbard in 
great detail primarily from the legislative 
and administrative standpoint, Robbins in 
sweeping interpretative fashion against a po- 
litical and economic backdrop. Yet none of 
these monographs on U. S. land history, or 
others which might be mentioned, has cen- 
tered attention squarely upon the early his- 
tory of public land surveys. Mr. Pattison has 
chosen a problem not only of importance in 
the past history of federal land disposal, but 
one which has left its mark stamped upon 
the face of America from the Midwest to the 
Pacific coast, “a striking example of geometry 
triumphant over physical geography.” (p. 1) 

The author organized his work into three 
major parts. About the first 100 pages deal 
with the Land Ordinance of 1785. Here he 
emphasizes the surveying provisions of the 
law giving considerable attention to the ques- 
tion of their origins. The second major sec- 
tion, some 60 odd pages, narrates in detail 
the survey of the seven ranges. The third por- 
tion, about 50 pages, deals with the survey of 
the Ohio Company and Miami Purchase 
lands and the resumption of federal survey- 
ing under the Land Act of 1796; this part 
also carries the story down to 1800. Finally, 
Mr. Pattison provides a summary chapter for 
the hurried reader. 

A good deal has been written about the 
origins and authorship of the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785. Mr. Pattison adds more. The 
major idea developed in the first portion of 
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his book is that “the Southern land system 
comprised the basis of the proposed Land 
Ordinance of 1784, and that New England 
precedents found their expression in the fol- 
lowing year.” (p. 81) Thus he dissents from 
Payson J. Treat. His views are closer to, al- 
though not identical with, those of Amelia 
C. Ford. On the basis of a review of the past 
literature of the subject and primary research, 
Mr. Pattison comes to the conclusion that 
both Thomas Jefferson and Hugh William- 
son should share the credit for the survey sys- 
tem presented to Congress in 1784 with its 
rectangular grid, its hundred, its orientation 
to the cardinal points of the compass, its me- 
ridians and parallels, and its geographical 
mile. He suggests that both Jefferson and 
Williamson were not only influenced by 
American precedents and their studies of as- 
tronomy and mathematics, but also by Dutch 
examples of rectangular survey. (pp. 63-64) 

Considering the first part of the book as a 
whole, historians may find Pattison’s clear 
discussion of the technicalities of surveying 
as proscribed by the Ordinance of 1785 of 
more value than the discussion of origins and 
authorship. 

The portions of this work given to a chron- 
icle of federal and private land surveying 
down to 1800 rise above mere narrative. Here 
the author considers such questions as the sig- 
nificance of lines of communications to the 
Ohio country, military installations, the status 
of settlement, Indian problems, and the lay 
of the land. He gives relevant biographical 
data about the personnel participating in the 
surveys. He offers explanations for the slow- 
ness of progress in the field and evaluates the 
quality of the work pointing out both nega- 
tive lessons and positive contributions. His 
narrative is thoughtful and interpretative. 
Possibly the story related here would gain ad- 
ditional meaning had the author probed 
deeper into the business interests of all those 
participating in the survey of the public do- 
main in Ohio. Nevertheless, students of 
American land history will want to give Mr. 
Pattison’s work a careful, thoughtful read- 
ing. 

Margaret Beattie Bogue 
State University of lowa 


Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth, United States, 1870-1950. By 
Evererr S. Lee, ANN Ratner MILLER, 
Carot P. Brarnerp anp Ricnarp A. Es- 
TeRLIN.’ (Philadelphia, The American 
Philosophical Society, 1957, 759 pp., 
$5.00.) 

This report, the first of two volumes on 
population redistribution and economic 
growth, “deals primarily with the methodo- 
logical framework and processes of evalua- 
tion” used in studying census data for each 
of the census periods from 1870 to 1950. The 
result is a reference book of monumental pro- 
portions containing descriptive materials and 
statistical tables meant primarily for the use 
of research workers in the social sciences. 

The various Censuses have been meticu- 
lously gleaned by the authors of relevant 
data on four general topics. First, an exhaus- 
tive study is made of population redistribu- 
tion by state and region. Thus, figures are 
given showing the amount and direction of 
migration and on “net migration propensi- 
ties” by nativity, color, sex, and age. Second, 
totals have been compiled on the size of the 
labor force for various Census periods, dis- 
tributed by sex between the agricultural and 
non-agricultural sectors. For the years 1880, 
1900, i940 and 1950, persons in the non-agri- 
cultural sector have been distributed further 
by major industrial sectors. Third, data are 
given on the redistribution of manufacturing 
activity showing, for each state, the number 
of manufacturing establishments, the number 
of wage earners in manufacturing, total wa- 
ges paid, the value added by manufacturing 
and total capital invested. Finally, an attempt 
is made to estimate the redistribution of in- 
come and wealth between the various states 
for selected years. Obviously, only a general 
indication of the contents of this volume can 
be given in a brief review. 

The design, workmanship, and function of 
almost any product is apt to change consider- 
ably over a period of 80 years. This is par- 
ticularly true of the various Censuses. At- 
tempts by economic historians to obtain com- 
parable figures from this source over an 80- 
year period require courage, ingenuity and 
tenacity—to say nothing of financial re- 
sources. The authors are to be especially com- 
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mended for meticulously recording their 
methodology and for pointing out the limita- 
tions of their product. Individuals working 
in this area will remain in debt to the authors 
for their painstaking research and to the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the University 
of Pennsylvania for their financial support. 
Donald W. Paden 
Unwersity of Illinois 


Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton 
State: South Carolina 1820-1860. By Au- 
Graze Smitn, Jr. (Columbia, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1958, 
viii, 239 pp., $5.00 cloth bound; $4.00 
paper bound). 

Professor Smith, who is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of South Carolina, 
has spent most of his life working in that 
State and studying its problems, and is thus 
especially well qualified to write on this sub- 
ject. The book is based upon his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University. 

The study may be divided into two main 
parts. The first is a statement of conditions 
and problems of the economy in 1820; the sec- 
ond is a consideration of measures taken to 
solve these problems in the next four decades. 

The latter is discussed under five divisions, 
probably in their order of importance, as fol- 
lows: migration to the West; agricultural im- 
provement; manufacturing development to 
provide employment; internal improvement 
to better living conditions; and betterment of 
credit facilities. The influence of each of these 
is analyzed in relation to its aid in providing 
better living conditions for the people. 

A valuable feature of the book is a study 
of the effect of climatic conditions in a given 
year on crop production. 

In addition to summarizing available sec- 
ondary material, the author has searched out 
and used a large amount of primary data 
bearing on the subject. The latter may be 
divided into three groups: official documents; 
old newspapers; and minutes of meetings, 
speeches, and miscellaneous documents. Most 
of the primary materials were found scattered 
among the various libraries in the State. 

It is recognized by the author that his data 
covers only one segment of the South, and 
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he does not claim that they are entirely rep- 
resentative of the Cotton Belt as a whole. 
There is a distinct need for other studies of 
this type in other areas. In the meantime, 
this report on a specific area is very, helpful. 

The book is interestingly written, and well 
printed in large, easily read type. It is well! 
documented throughout, and there is an in- 
dex of 11 pages. There are no pictures and 
only two charts. In the text there are 19 
tables, and the appendix gives annual prices 
for cotton and rice on the Charleston market 
from 1815 to 1860. 

There are no sections or chapters devoted 
to interpretations and conclusions; but these 
are interspersed at appropriate places through- 
out the text. In general the style of writing 
is narrative rather than analytical, which 
widens its appeal to the reading public. 

This book will prove interesting reading 
for anyone concerned with economic and so- 
cial conditions in the Old South; and it 
should be a useful reference for many classes 
now being taught in our colleges. 

C. E. Allred 


University of Tennessee 


Conservation: An American Story of Con- 
flict ana Accomplishment. By Davio 
CusuMan Coyie. (New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 
1957, xii, 284 pp., $5.00.) 

As the subtitle only partially suggests, this 
is essentially a history of the development 
and application of conservation policies and 
programs by the federal government of the 
United States. When the book keeps to this 
theme and purpose, as it does for the most 
part, it is informative though somewhat 
sketchy, provocative but reasonably objective, 
idealistic in hope but realistic in appraisal— 
in short, it is effective. When, in an apparent 
urge toward “completeness,” it includes 
highly generalized discussions of the nature 
of fuel and mineral resources or of conserva- 
tion on a world scale, it detracts, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, from that effectiveness. 

The book is divided into four unequal 
parts, of which the first is “The Beginnings 
of Conservation.” The dominant subject of 
these beginnings was the federal and state 
forest lands; the major architect and prime 
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mover was Gifford Pinchot. The policies es- 
tablished and the progress made, especially 
during the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, have proved far-reaching. The 
brevity of Part Two “Reaction, War and 
Normalcy,” is in keeping with the limited 
progress of the federal conservation move- 
ment during the less sympathetic and some- 
times hostile administrations during the 
quarter century after 1908. 


Part Three, “1933 and After,” seems to the 
reviewer to include what might more logi- 
cally be parts three and four. The first of 
these would confine itself to relating the 
spirited resurgence of conservation by fed- 
eral government, and its expansion to prob- 
lems of soil conservation, rural electrification 
and multiple-purpose river-valley planning, 
during the period 1933-1952. Separated out 
as the second of these suggested parts, and 
balancing Part Two of the book, would be 
the sometimes sad, sometimes hopeful, story 
of the struggle for survival of conservation 
agencies and programs since 1952. The de- 
parture from government service of men like 
Gordon Clapp and Marion Clawson in the 
time of Secretary McKay was not unlike the 
dismissal of Pinchot and Glavis in the time 
of Taft's Secretary of Interior, Ballinger. But 
the results of the congressional elections fol- 
lowing each of these periods of struggle sug- 
gest that conservationists can find hope as 
well as warning in the knowledge that his- 
tory repeats. 

Part Four, “The World,” seems something 
of an appendage, as do even the chapters on 
fuels and minerals near the end of Part 
Three. Conservation, like citizenship, is the 
job of everyone. A few who think much and 
deeply on the matter may be able to formu- 
late far-reaching policy, such as the policy of 
the unified program of resource management 
designed for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, which was developed and applied 
especially during the administrations of the 
two Roosevelts. Others may be able to report 
the complex history of such developments as 
Mr. Coyle has effectively done. But to ana- 
lyze the procedures and practices of conser- 
vation, whether it be of soil, water, petroleum 
or of any other resource, is a job not for the 
ordinary, conservation-minded citizen or 
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journalist, but rather for the student with 
special knowledge of the nature, occurrence 
and use of that particular resource. 
Clarence W. Olmstead 
University of Wisconsin 


Village Life in Northern India: Studies in a 
Dethi Village. By Oscar Lewis, with the 
assistance of Victor Barnouw. (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1958, xiii, 384 
pp., $7.50.) 

In 1952 Oscar Lewis became a consultant 
for the Ford Foundation in India and was 
assigned to work with the Program Evalua- 
tion Organization of the Planning Commis- 
sion. Lewis could not give much advice with- 
out a first-hand knowledge of Indian village 
life and, as an anthropologist with applied 
interests, was eager to demonstrate the rele- 
vancy of an understanding of village life and 
organization for the work of evaluation. The 
study of village Rampur was the result. 

Lewis tells us that the investigation was 
not planned as a_ traditional community 
study with systematic ethnographic coverage 
but as a probing of those aspects of village 
life which would be germane to the prob- 
lems facing the Community Development 
Projects and the Program Evaluation Organ- 
ization. A general book was not the immedi- 
ate objective. Lewis’ obligation was “to de- 
velop some research papers which would re- 
flect modern field-work techniques of cul- 
tural anthropology and sociology and which 
could thereby serve as research models for 
the evaluation of officers.” As a result Lewis 
wrote a series of reports and papers. Some 
have been published and some presumably 
rest in the files of the Evaluation Organiza- 
tion. This book is largely a reprinting, with 
some additions to provide setting and con- 
tinuity, of the published papers. Since the 
papers were written at different times for 
different purposes and with differing em- 
phases, the contradictions, non sequiturs, 
gaps, and repetitions which are hard to avoid 
in such a compilation inevitably creep in de- 
spite the library research and editorial assist- 
ance of Victor Barnouw. Much of the data 
was gathered by seven Indian students. This 
reviewer knows a number of them personally 
and he feels that features of some of the chap- 


ters reflect their interests and levels of com- 
petency rather than the exact state of affairs 
in Rampur. 

The first chapter is called “The Setting” 
and introduces us to the physical and demo- 
graphic features of the village. Rampur is in 
Delhi State, 15 miles west of Delhi City, the 
capital of India. It is a village of 1095 people 
living in 150 households on 784 acres.. 
Though its land resources have remained the 
same, its population has doubled in the last 
50 years. Twelve castes are represented in 
the village. The largest group is the Jat 
caste, with 648 members. The Jats are a vig- 
orous cultivating caste of intermediate status. 
In Rampur they own all the land, are com- 
paratively well off, and hold the reins of po- 
litical power. Other groups with consider- 
able representation are the Brahman (110), 
the Chamar (107) and the Bhangi (52). A 
rather detailed account of the social organiza- 
tion of the Jats is given. Almost nothing is 
said about the internal organization of the 
other castes. 

In a succeeding chapter the jajmani system 
or the hereditary arrangements between fam- 
ilies in the village for the provision of tradi- 
tional caste services is examined. Lewis con- 
cludes that the system is exploitative. Yet he 
nowhere shows that village day laborers, or 
others outside the system, are better off eco- 
nomically. On the economic side one of the 
important findings is that 69 of the 150 fam- 
ilies have additional income from the work 
of members outside the village. Over 9000 
rupees flow into the village each month as a 
result. But most of the outside jobs and cer- 
tainly the best ones go to Jats and Brahmans, 
those whose families are cultivating most of 
the land. Thus outside employment is favor- 
ing those with more education, mobility, and 
influence and not the landless laborer or tech 
nologically displaced artisan. This may give 
pause to those who are so sure that it is the 
very poor and the landless who will benefit 
by an expanding Indian economy. 

After dealing with economic questions the 
author turns to a consideration of “factions” 
and their leaders. What he calls a faction he 
describes as a small, cohesive group within 
caste “held together primarily by coopera- 
tive, economic, social, and ceremonial rela- 
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tions.” Those belonging to the same faction 
will be sure to attend each other's celebra- 
tions at a birth, betrothal, or marriage. It is 
the membership of the faction which comes 
together in the first instance in a panchayat 
or assembly when caste business involving 
one of the group impends. The men of the 
faction smoke the waterpipe together and 
tend to meet at some social center. This sec- 
tion of a caste whose members are in close 
touch with one another and who have these 
constant social and ceremonial exchanges is 
well known in north India under the name 
of biradari or brotherhood. As the name he 
has given them would suggest, Lewis has 
emphasized the negative features of such 
units, the occasions when they are drawn 
into oppositions and alliances. This is an un- 
happy emphasis and terminology which can 
only make for confusion between these seg- 
ments of caste and true factions which cut 
across caste lines. 

One of the longest chapters of the book 
deals with the marriage cycle. It appears af- 
ter the section on factions but, since it is 
purely descriptive, seems to have no relation 
to what has come before or what follows. No 
other ritual receives such full treatment. 
Some of the statements in this chapter require 
checking. Lewis says, for instance, “Sexual 
relations may take place between a girl and 
her devar (husband’s younger brother). If 
this happens, it is not considered reprehensi- 
ble, although fidelity to the husband is con- 
sidered a virtue.” Lewis hints that a large 
proportion of women have extramarital re- 
lations with their husband’s younger brother. 

After the details of the marriage rites are 
reviewed, Lewis turns to the festival cycle. 
Twenty such festivals and the associated re- 
ligious lore and activity are described. The 
main conclusion is that the festival round is 
an old and stable feature of the culture. 

In the first part of the book some space is 
devoted to abbreviated accounts of life-cycle 
rites such as those performed at birth, when 
the hair is first cut, and at death. As has been 
pointed out, a whole chapter is devoted to 
the marriage rites and another to the calen- 
drical rites. In addition there are quite a few 
references to pilgrimages to holy places out- 
side of the village by members of the com- 
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munity. Thus Lewis devotes far more space 
in this book to religion ° in to any other one 
topic. Yet in a separate chapter, “Concepts 
of Religion and Ethics,” his main concern is 
to prove that the villagers of Rampur, par- 
ticularly the Jats, are a hard-headed, realistic 
lot, without much religious philosophy. The 
main evidence for this is a questionnaire on 
religious matters given to 25 villagers. “The 
interviews were carried out during harvest 
time, when most of the able-bodied people 
were in the fields,” we are told. I can think 
of no time more absurd in which to attempt 
to question villagers about religious philoso- 
phy than when they are busy with agricul- 
tural work at harvest time. Among other 
things the subjects were asked to identify 
various gods and their powers. Kali and Siva 
proved difficult for the panel. Lewis wonders 
if this is because these deities are known in 
Rampur under different names. With this 
hindsight we heartily concur. A list of 33 
mythical figures, drawn from the epics and 
other religious writings, was presented for 
identification. Persons 35 years old or older 
could identify an average of 27 of these fig- 
ures. The lowest score in the group was 24. 
Considering that some of the mythical fig- 
ures are rather obscure, this seems pretty im- 
pressive, but Lewis apparently expected 
more. This chapter is both superficial and 
naive. 

The chapter on “Concepts of Disease” also 
lacks depth and relevance. The major dis- 
eases which afflict India and the village are 
presented one by one, and through a ques- 
tion and answer presentation the villager 
states his conception of cause and cure. Many 
of his ideas stem from ayurvedic medicine; 
but since no outline of the system is pre- 
sented, his remarks will seem like disjointed 
absurdities to the average Westerner. 


In a final chapter Lewis compares Rampur 
with Tepoztlan, a village of the highlands of 
Mexico. He finds enough significant differ- 
ences to argue that peasant societies are not 
all alike and to call for a typology of peasant 
societies. He suggests that village exogamy, 
which forces a people to look outward for 
contacts and marriage alliances, or the rule 
of endogamy, with its restricting implica- 
tions, may be important differentiating 


forces. In an appendix to the book the rec- 
ords of the patwari or village accountant are 
discussed and the usefulness of his material 
for the understanding of the agricultural 
economy and aspects of the social organiza- 


Ethiopia Today. By Ernest W. Lutner. 
(Stanford, California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958, 158 pp., $4.00.) 

Today's growing interest in Africa makes 
this new book on Ethiopia especially timely. 
The author, Ernest W. Luther, spent six 
years (1950-1956) in Ethiopia as an astute 
observer of the economic scene. As Economist 
for the State Bank of Ethiopia, he was in an 
excellent position to report on his findings. 

There is not a great deal of history in the 
book, since the author did not attempt to 
write a history of Ethiopia. There is a chap- 
ter devoted to historical background, how- 
ever, and most of the chapters contain refer- 
ences to the past. There is an excellent 
-chapter on present-day agriculture, which 
remains extremely primitive and backward 
in spite of efforts by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 


The book also contains brief but adequate . 


material on geography and climate. It would 
appear that the author has been successful 
in his attempt to “present a sort of bird's-eye 
view of the Empire of Ethiopia . . .” 


Buckskin and Spurs: A Gallery of Frontier 
Rogues and Heroes. By GLENN Survey. 
(New York, Hastings House, 1958, xi, 
191 pp., $4.50.) 

Glenn Shirley is Criminal Deputy in the 
Payne County, Oklahoma, Sheriff's Office. 
He has long experience in police work—a 
fact which adds authenticity to his writing 
about the lawless days of the Wild West. 
Buckskin and Spurs is the fifth book by 
Shirley and it leaves little to be desired. Little 
publicized outlaws and lawmen come to life 
in this colorful, illustrated volume. There 
are twelve principal characters and a score or 
more men of lesser importance. According 
to the publisher, the dramatic stories, told so 
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tion is analyzed. The book is lavishly illus- 


trated with excellent photographs. 


Morris E. Opler 
Cornell University 


ably, are true—based on solid research. This 
book will not fail to entertain lovers of 
Western folklore. 


The Effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway on 
Grain Movements. By Joseru R. Hartiey. 
Indiana Business Report Number 24. 
(Bloomington, Indiana, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Indiana University, 1957, 
252 pp.) 

Many recent studies have attempted to 
forecast the impact of the improved St. 
Lawrence Seaway on the American economy. 
This book by Joseph R. Hartley deserves 
special consideration by persons interested in 
agriculture. It is based on extensive statistical 
research; it is soundly reasoned and clearly 
written. As with all economic forecasts, how- 
ever, Hartley's predictions will be no better 
than his analytical methods and statistical 
sources. 

As the title indicates, the book deals with 
grain trafic. The agricultural historian will 
read with interest the author's comparison of 
the Seaway Project with the Erie Canal in 
regard to the effect on agriculture in general 
and on grain movements in particular. Pri- 
mary emphasis is placed on the savings in 
export shipping costs ($.15 to $.20 per bushel 
of wheat) derived from the use of Great 
Lakes ports rather than Atlantic or Gulf 
ports. This, of course, will shift much of the 
grain trade from Baltimore, Philadelphia, Gal- 
veston and New Orleans to Chicago, Duluth, 
Milwaukee and Toledo, according to the 
author. Hartley made no attempt to evaluate 
the impact of the Seaway on total agricultural 
production, confining his study to the chosen 
topic—grain movements. His analysis leaves 
little doubt that the Seaway will cause con- 
siderable shifting of the grain trade. 
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Notes and Comments 


The 1958 Pulitzer Prize in history went to 
Bray Hammond for his Banks and Politics 
in America: From the Revolution to the 
Civil War (Princeton University Press). 
George Washington (Scribner), Volumes I- 
IV, by Douglas Southall Freeman, and Vol- 
ume VII, completed by John Alexander 
Carroll and Mary Wells Ashworth after the 
death of Mr. Freeman, won the biography 
prize. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has granted the American Historical Associa- 
tion $49,000 for a two-year study of graduate 
education in history. The committee in 
charge is headed by Dexter Perkins. Other 
members are Jacques Barzun, Fred Harring- 
ton, Edward Kirkland, Leonard Krieger, and 
Boyd Shafer. 


The Littleton-Griswold Committee of the 
American Historical Association, to encour- 
age the study of legal history in the United 
States, is considering the establishment of 
grants-in-aid for research and publication in 
American colonial legal history. Projects 
might include the editing of legal documents 
and the preparation and publication of 
articles and books, particularly those which 
would involve the cooperation of lawyers and 
historians. Anyone interested should write 
to The Honorable Edward Dumbauld, The 
Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


The National Archives has recently issued 
a series of reports in its Preliminary Inven- 
tories series of particular interest to agricul- 
tural historians. They are the following: 
No. 104—Records of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics 

No. 106—Records of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry 

No. 107—Records of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Subcommittee on the 
Works Progress Administration 

. 109—Records of the Bureau of. Reclama- 

tion 


Howard R. Tolley, 1889-1958 


Howard R. Tolley, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing agricultural economists and a long-time 
member of the Society, died on September 
18, 1958. Mr. Tolley served in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 27 years, including 
service as administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and as chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. After 
leaving the Department, Mr. Tolley became 
the first chief of the Economics and Statistics 
Division of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Throughout his career he pro- 
moted the study of agricultural history. Mr. 
Tolley was instrumental in developing the 
“ever-normal” granary concept after it had 
been outlined by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, in promoting soil conservation 
through direct payments to farmers, and in 
developing programs that would assist farm- 
ers in controlling their production. 


Recent Articles of Interest 


American Historical Review—October, 1958: 
“Indian Removal and Land Allotment: 
the Civilized Tribes and Jacksonian Jus- 
tice,” by Mary E. Young; “The Land 
Tenure System and Class in Southern 
Italy,” by Manlio Rossi-Doria. 


Annals of lowa—October, 1958: “Some Early 
lowa Agricultural Organizations,” by 
Myrtle Beinhauer. 

Current History—November, 1958: “The 
Revolution in Southern Agriculture,” by 
Gilbert C. Fite. 


Economic History Review—August, 1958: 
“The Land Legislation and Irish Social 
Life,” by K. H. Connell; “Population 
Trends and Agricultural Developments 
from the Warwickshire Hundred Rolls of 
1279,” by J. B. Harley. 


The Farm Economist—Vol. IX, no. 1, 1958: 
“The Distribution of Manpower in Agri- 
culture and Industry, 1851-1951,” by J. R. 
Bellerby. 

Geographical Review—October, 1958: “The 
New England Connecting Barn,” by Wil- 
bur Zelinsky; “Studies of Irish Rural 
Settlement,” by James H. Johnson. 


Irish Geography—Vol. Il, no. 5, 1958: “East 
Leinster in the Mid-Nineteenth Century,” 
by T. Jones Hughes. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly—Summer, 
1958: “The Evolution of a Home Grown 
Product, Capper Publications,” by Homer 

E. Socolofsky. 


H. M. Briggs, formerly at the University of 
Wyoming, has accepted an appointment as _presi- 
dent of South Dakota State College. 

E. Merton Coulter has resigned from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia after 39 years of service to the 
University and the historical profession. 

David Herlihy, Rosemont, Pennsylvania, discusses 
“The Agrarian Revolution in Southern France and 
Italy, 801-1150,” in Speculum, January, 1958. 

C. Clyde Jones, University of Illinois, is the author, 
with Frederick Kohlmeyer, of “Some Criteria and 
Criticisms of Company Histories,” 4tlanta Economic 
Review, May, 1958. 

Nick Kominus, U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service, has been elected second vice president of 
the Federal Editors Association. 

Wayne D. Rasmussen represented the Department 
of Agriculture at the dedication of a marker honor- 
ing Jeremiah McLain Rusk at Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
on October 26, 1958. 

Philip M. Raup was one of a group of University 
of Minnesota professors who made a 30-day seminar 
tour of the Soviet Union. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Activities of Members 
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Mississippi Valley Historical Review—Sep- 
tember, 1958: “The Iowa Claim Clubs: 
Symbol and Substance,” by Allan G. 
Bogue. 

Pacific Historical Review—August, 1958: 
“The New Zealand Frontier and the 
Turner Thesis,” by Peter J. Coleman. 

Palimpsest—September, 1958: “The Develop- 
ment of Extension,” by Ned Disque. 

Pennsylvania History—October, 1958: “ “The 
Lancaster’: an Early Steam Plow,” by 
Clark C. Spence. 

Revue Historique—Juillet-Septembre, 1958: 
“Esquisse pour une Histoire Agraire de 
Byzance: les Sources et les Problemes 
(suite),” by Paul Lemerle. 

The Swedish Pioneer—October, 1958. “A 
Land Company and a Community: The 
Background Factors in the Founding of 
Lindsborg Kansas,” by Emory Lindquist. 

Veterinary Medicine—October, 1958: “Dis- 

eases of Cattle in Antiquity,” by A. Barton. 


Theodore Saloutos served as a consultant to the 
chief historian and the chief scientist at Holloman 
Air Force Base, New Mexico, preparing a special 
historical report of the scientists and engineers on 
the base. His book on Farmer Movements inthe 
South, 1865 to 1933 is being published by the Uni 
versity of California Press. He also authored four 
biographical sketches of farm leaders in the Supple 
ment to the Dictionary of American Biography that 
appeared last spring. They are: Milo Reno, lowa 
Farm Holiday leader; Marion Butler, North Caro 
lina Populist and Farmers’ Alliance leader; Magnus 
Johnson, Minnesota Farmer-Labor leader; and Wil 
liam A. Hirth, Missouri farm leader and head of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association. 

John T. Schlebecker, lowa State College, pub- 
lished “An Informal History of Hitchhiking,” in 
Historian, May, 1958. 

Robert L. Tontz of the U. S. Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service discusses “Future of Irrigation in the 
Humid Areas,” Journal of Farm Economics, August, 
1958. 


AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


The Authors 


Georce L. Anperson is professor of History and Chairman of the Department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He is the author of a number of articles on banking and land questions 
including one on “The Board of Equitable Adjudication, 1846-1930” which appeared in the 
April, 1955, issue of Agricultural History. 


James C. Carey is acting head of the Department of History, Government and Philosophy 
at Kansas State in Manhattan. 


Marion CLawson is presently engaged in research on various problems of land use and 
management for Resources for the Future, Washington, D. C. He is author of numerous 
books and journals most of which deal with land and other resources problems. His newest 
book, in co-authorship with Burnell Held, is The Federal Lands: Their Use and Manage- 
ment (1957). 


Ronavp F. Drew is Assistant Professor of History, University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 


COST OF A PRAIRIE FARM 


The first cost of the land is $1.25 an acre. The first ploughing we generally count as 
cost, though erroneously. This is worth $1.50 an acre. Prairie land is abundant at govern- 
ment price; but timber is mostly in second hands and is held higher. 


A quarter section of prairie land, that is, one hundred and sixty acres, 


at $1.25, is . 
Timber, say 40 acres, which is more than. enough, at $3 120 
Breaking up the prairie, at $150. 240 
Fencing into four lots, eight rails high and stakes, 960 rods, ¢ or three miles, 

15,366 rails at one cent, $153.53; 3,840 stakes, at 4% cent, $19.20. . 173 
A good comfortable double log cabin, such as first settlers generally occupy 50 
Other small buildings and temporary sheds. te 50 
Average cost of a well with pump, $30, with buckets, $15 ne A 15 
I will add to cover contingencies, such as half an acre of land well paled 

in for a garden, a cow-yard, hog-pen, and other fixings. 72 
This makes the cost of the farm, independent of the wood land, just $5 — 


—From Josiah T. Marshall, The Farmer's and Emigrant’s Handbook, (1845) 


DID IT CONTAIN GOLD DUST ? 


At San Francisco, December 15, flour stood at $41a42 per 200 Ibs. for Chilian, and 
$4444.50 per bbl. for Eastern brands. Corn was 6!4 cents per lb., and rising. Wheat 9al0¢ 
per lb. The Sonora Herald says, all the flour that arrives here goes off like hot cakes, at 
from $65 to $75 per barrel. At Oregon, flour was selling at $15 per bbl. 


—From The Country Gentleman (1853) 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


may be had by making application to the Secretary 
and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will receive the Review 
issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining membership, $5 annually; 
Life membership, $100. 


Address: D. ArscHBACHER, Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1500 R Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with membership 
of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of 
social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic 
discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members 
to any position on practical economic questions. 

The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quarterly, 
the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on 
special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member without 
Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; subscribing, $10.00; con- 
tributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscription 
to: 


James WasHINGTON Bett, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, 
Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Society, acting as an agent for a member, has a complete back set of Agricul- 
tural History available for sale as a unit. Inquiries as to terms are invited. 


The Society still has a stock of back numbers, although complete sets are not avail- 
able. Ask for quotations and lists. 


Address: WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
Agricultural History Society 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial] Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 
scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay. the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 
co-workers. 

All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to C. CLypE Jones, 214 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Address inquirics regarding the Memoria. FuNnp, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Society, and business matters to WayNE D. RasMuSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, U. 8. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


